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almost entirely for govern- 
ment security applications 
and criminal investigations, 
is being appropriated by 
more and more businesses 
as a routine too! for screen- 
ing employes and job 
applicants. 

Examples of the trend 
abound: 

<3As a result of an invento- 
ry shortage a few years ago, 


all the time and money 
necessary to independently 
check every detail of the 
applicant’s background', the 
employer can simply ask a 


eluding some businessmen ' 
and security professionals 
who believe that any re- 
course to polygraph testing 
should be confined to in- 
wearing black shoes?” stances of significant loss. 

The A.C.L.U. study goes 
v. -r ----- — - - even further and sets forth 

conm greater anrf J after as r °T thg Cha!t pap0r that arguments for banning the 
come greater and greater as indicate mere nervousness machine outright as a npr- 

increasing mobility makes it over the test itself. •sonnel tool It armies hat 

harder and harder to trace Then come the important ° ‘ K argues that 


ammer intersperses irrele- 
vant questions: “is your 
name Fred?” “Is this the 
month of November?” “Are 
you 


series of questions and veri- These serve as controls in- 
ly the truthfulness of the tended to generate a base 
The ------ -- - ■ fa - 


argues 

the process is ‘‘degrading to 


which amounted to S500?000 an T a P p '“ s questions. For job prospects, humTdig^ily” that it |oes 

worth of diamonds and -- ihe_mport, entitled The the line of questioning will asainst the notion that “nnc 


” viHjUiiuuuo Cl l TT „„ ~ 1 _ <r • ----- -- “O ' cit 

which allegedly was the ° f Polygraphs as Lie generally follow the format j s 
in cirw« Hamr Detectors in Private Indus- 0 f the comnanv’s standard m 


work of insiders, Harry Win- 
ston, Inc., the Fifth Avenue 
jewelers, now subjects ap- 
* plicants to lie-detector tests 
.as a condition of employ- 
ment. 


against the notion that “one 
innocent until proven 


trv » , va , nrG1 „ rPti bv two ° f , the t - CO T any ’ S . s i andard g uiIt y” and it “forces 
try, was prepared by two application lorm, with some one into a position of self- 

more sensitive questions incrimination.” 


Princeton University doctor- 


al candidates, Patricia Brown added: “Have 


you ever 


stolen anything from a pre- 
vious employer?” “Do you 


and Stephen Carlson. 

The average lie-detector 

<30n the walls of Pamida tc . s ^ costs $ 25 > *, c il m ? ared believe that employes are 
discount department stores ) vit , more than $100 for a justified in taking merchan- 
in the Middle West arc- background check, accord- disc that is the property of 
signs . warning employes of \ ng t0 f Sa "} D ' Ast01 / P re , s> an employer?” 
the concern’s use of lie- dcnt . of Management Safe- For existing ....... 

detector tests in instances guards, Inc., a consulting dergoing a routine scrccn- 
of “theft, inventory short- concern that specializes in j n g, the questions can take 
ages, dishonesty and other l°ss prevention. ( As a re- the following form: “Flave 
-■ irregularities.” su “< . be said > polygraph y 0 u been giving any un- 

At the Flying Tiger Cor- exal pmations have become a authorized discounts to 
poration, job candidates routin ? P art doing busi- friends or- other employes?” 
seeking work in the com- n * ss , , f P r many , c ? r P oratlons Are you allowing any close 
pany’s air - cargo facilities ?v n a ] *JfP®f,. and s)zes across friends or relatives through 


The study also finds that 
any adverse findings “abro- 
gates” a person’s rights to 
confront his accuser and, fi- 
nally, that the technique 
represents an “illegal search 

r . and seizure of -the subject’s 

Foi_ existing employes un- thoughts, attitudes and 

beliers. ’ 


^ arc given polygraph tests to 


the poun try.’ 
Jerome B. 


detect, among “other things, Jei ^pthe’ (Sens bounty deliberately 6 ‘ rung 1 up' any 

applicants who neglect ^ U ^Srn%% crime merchandise in an a: 


those 

;to report any past claims' for 
workman compensation. Of 


prevention advisory .board, 


lower 
price?” 


than the 


amount 

regular 


particular interest are claims a sreos, noting that the poly- 1 How a sub ject responds Yf a *. ! n the presence of the 
for back and neck injuries, fPfP’ 1 can determine his fate re- „ Everybody has 


which are difficult to detect 
or chock. 

*30n a sampling basis, lie- 
detector tests are periodical- 


hours that otherwise would 
be required in the checking 
of references.” 

Essentially, the polygraph 


something tucked away m 
their background that they 
are not proud of and wish 


garding his initial or his con- 
tinued employment. 

One female employe of to leave unexposed,” he -said, 
ly given to nmlo veT of "the 5s n °thing more than atfelec- Harry Winston, the jewelers, There is, on the other 
Twin Fair discount demrt- tr * cal instrument that theo- who had been tested follow- hand, an abundance of docu- 
ment storps in Npw retically measures an inch- ing the shrinkage in diamond mentation showing that the 

York and Ohio* This so dual's emotional reactions inventory, said that she lie detector has been effec- 

called “periodic testing” is indirectly through recordings minded taking the test. But, live in checking internal 

in addition to those regular- involuntary physiologi- she added, “the test was crime and stemming business 

ly given to new employes' cal chan ses that occur under probably necessary, so I was loss, even though this may 

Twin Fair employs a full- stress - The recordings, poly- willing to do it.” not be justification for uni- 

lime polygraph -specialist on 8 ra Ph experts claim, can be The woman was particu- versa! testing, 

its security staff to adminis- interpreted by trained exam- larly disturbed by what she “The polygraph sure scares 

ter the tests iners for indications of when considered “very personal” the hell out; of the crooks,” 

Besides its use as a crime deception has been at- questions: “Did ■ you ever said Mel Mandell, author of 

deterrent, polygraph testing tempted. . steal?” “Did you ever a book on -security, “Being 

is being deployed in indus- Testing requires that a cheat?” “Were you ever Safe,” “We’re not certain 
try as a mean's of verifying su bject be “wired up” so treated for mental illness?” how it worfts, but people 
ail kinds of information that that continuous readings can “Did you get along with who have things to hide just 
job* candidates are askec to be taken on changes in your family?” don’t show „« to 

supply on standlrf applica- blo ? d . Pressure, perspiration AnoUlcr w 

tion forms — drug use, alco- and respiration as questions that sbe broke into tears 

holism, legitimacy ef experi- ai 'c Ppsed, . when she underwent a lie- . , , , 

ence claims, medical history Before the machine is detector test prior to her pppon by employes asked to 

and even the seriousness turned on, the subject is employment with the Central / &ke ., a Polygraph test is the 

about a job that requires given a pretest interview Intelligence Agency. “It wasV recollec ; lo n of Lillian Keller, 
extensive training. during which he is supposed a terrible experience,” she a secretary in a large im- 

A recent study prepared to lose his fear “if he has said. Particularly upsetting, P° rtlng conc ern in Queens, 
by the American Civil Liber- nothing to hide,” explained she noted, was tiie question lhe company had made its 
ties Union on the use of the Lincoln Zonn, president of a “Have you ever done any- feciucst following an mven- 

polygraph by private indus- polygraph service concern thing that you were jS r / n ?5 r ! n ' K , a - g° amounting to 

try notes reasons for its that bears his name. But, if ashamed of?” $45,000 in hardware. Though 

growing popularity: “One of the subject “harbors guilt,” The use of lie-detector <ilTl np i uy -? td , n °t c .arry 

ways to vcilff a. large view buildS tension. ties of many individuals, in- s mTr ‘ mrinatTm ~ iad 

amount of -information com- - CO: 

ing from a large number of 


don’t show up to take the 


a _ blood pressure, perspiration Another woman recalled cxam . It really helps '‘screen 

out the bad apples.” 

Typical of this kind of re- 
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On this last point, John 
Enel), vice president for re- 
search of the American Man- 
agement Association, zeroes” 
in on the. uneasiness over 
the use of the polygraph. 
“People may feel uncomfort- 
able about going through the 
process even if they are not 
crooks, because no one can 
be sure of what they may re- 
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And living to teil about it, more or less 


By Henry Alien 


You'll never . . . (here's no way. 
. . . you have to be in it to .. . 
understand. 

Victor Marchetti, poor boy 
from a Pennsylvania mining town, 
former bright young man of the 
Centra! Intelligence Agency exec- 
utive suite, understands. He 
spent 14 years with the CIA. Now, 
he's fighting an agency suit to 
censor anything else he writes 
about intelligence. His novel, The 
Rope Dancer, startled old agency 
friends with its bitterness, and his 
article in The Nation attacked the 
whole show out there in Langley. 

But he still understands — that's 
something you never lose. He 
understood, perhaps, on the very 
moment it all began, one spring 
night in 1955, when he walked 
into a hotel room in University 
Park, Pa. rind met the man with 
two fingers missing from his ciga- 
rette hand, one of those old OSS 
spook types, magnificently diffi- 
dent, the right schools, the right 
scars~the recruiter. 

Trying to make you understand, 
Marchetli tells you: 

"On the way down in the eleva- 
tor, aftet wards, he put his arm 
around my shoulders and he said, 
'Marchetti, you're the kind of guy 
we're looking for. You're not just 
one of these college boys. You've 
knocked around — Paris, the Army 

f 

"If that guy had given me a gun 
and told me to go assassinate 
Khrushchev, I would have left for 
Moscow right from the hotel 
lobby." 

But finally, this former bright 
young man, this spoilt priest of 
the curia of American intelligence 
— finally Marchetti shrugs and 
tells you: "You'll never . . . 
thi are's no way . . . you have to be 
in it..." 

One afternoon in 1969, Mar- 


despair of a man who has lost his 
faith. It was over. 

He had just sat across the desk 
from Richard Helms, director of '■ 
the CIA, for the last time, had told 
him no, he wasn't moving to an- 
other job, but yes, he was work- 
ing on a spy novel. 

It came out in 1 971 . It was about 
a poor boy from a Pennsylvania 
mining town who makes it all the 
way up to executive assistant to 

the deputy director of the Na- 
tional Intelligence Agency, and 
then, for no apparent reason, 
starts selling the Soviets every 
secret he can xerox, photograph 
or tape-record. 

Helms had noted Marchetti's 
steady rise from a year of clandes- 
tine field work to the analysis 
desks of the Intelligence Directo- 
rate, to a slot on the national esti- 
mates staff, which measures mili- 
tary and political potentials of 
other countries; then up to the 
executive suite to be the "token 
dago" as Marchetti puts it, of the 
14 men who attended morning 
coffee every weekday at 9. They 
were ail "spooks," Marchetti re- 
calls, meaning that the inner cir- 
cle that runs the CIA is not com- 
posed of the sort of tidy intellec- 
tuals who could spend 20 years 
studying Kurdish newspapers 
down in the directorate, but of 
the guys who savor the spook 
game for the game's sake — ev- 
erything from locking the type- 
writer ribbons up at night to run- 
ning airlines in, say, South Amer- 
ica; everything from "termination 
with ext reme prejudice," which is 
what the CIA calls assassination, 
to the toppling of a particularly 
aggravating Middle Eastern re- 
1 gime. 

Marchetti w'as executive assist- 
■ ant to the number-two man in the 


agency, ’cl&puty director Ad in. 
Rufus Taylor. 

In 1969, at 39, Marchetti looked 
like a comer — dressing a bit less 
establishment than the pin-stripe 
CIA dons, and sometimes playing 
the professional Italian, which 
was strange, seeing that his 
ancestors were German-speaking 
Tyroleans, only Italian by sur- 
name — but still promising. "I 
never thought of Vic as naive," 
says an associate from those days. 
f "Vic was smart. Smart and ... I 
can't think of the right word ... it 
isn't 'devious'. . ." 

Perhaps he only needed a little 
seasoning. Perhaps he could have 
risen very high if, like most men 
in very high places, he learned to 
relish working not only on the 
strengths of his convictions or his 
cynicisms, but on pure animal 
survival instinct. 

Anyhow, Helms had seen it 
happen to a lot of bright young 
men. He had seen them go stale, 
get nervous, get bitier or compla- 
cent. Sometimes they quit, like 
Marchetti. Sometimes they built 
little bureaucratic fiefdoms for 

themselves. Sometimes they just 
waited out their pension time. 

It was the kind of sea change 
that's an occupational hazard in 
any outfit that demands loyally 
bordering on infatuation— -the 
Marine Corps, for instance, or 
some Ivy League colleges — the 
kind of organizations whose min- 
ions purse their lips and nod their 
heads every so often and vow that 
they're "going to write a book - 
about it someday." 

So Marchetti wrote his book 
, about it. 

"Listen, I'm no Daniel Ells- 
berg,"he says ndvv. "1 never loved 
anything in my life so much as the 
CIA. I was going to be one of 
these guys who get special dis- 
pensations to keep working past 
retirement age. I wanted to die 
with my boots on." 

(Between discreet "no com- 
ments," a former supervisor of 
Marchetti let slip a surprised,"Oh, 
really?" w'hen Marchetti's enthu- 
. siasm was quoted to him.) 


chotti feil 

monoxide hazevifTLoufe 1Z3, anu 
he was crying with the spastic 
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Can Detector Lie? 


■ a 


Lie detectors frequently are 
resorted to in weeding out 
suspects in major crimes. Are 
such tests dependable? 

What the lie detector measures 
is emotional responses to 
: questions, and some of the worst 
people have no guilt or shame to 
be measured.. When the CIA some 
years ago was reported ttrctepend 
on lie detector tests in evaluating 
job applicants, one expert said it 
was misled. 

One of the things the CIA was 
interested in was the sex life of 
potential employees. 
^^Homosexuals were considered 


bad job risks, for example, 
because of their susceptibility to 
blackmail. But, said tile expert, 
the homosexual doesn’t feel guilty 
about his sex life and may ac- 
tually be proud of it. Others, with 
no deep feelings about anything, 
can similarly get by with flying 
colors. 

That left the normal, all- 
American type of virile young 
man, who was embarrassed by 
questions. That led to official 
suspicion and ultimate rejection 
of the very people who would have 
been best on the job. *■ 
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-'Cuban Exile Says He Was Involved in 
Anti-Castro Work With Barker, Sturgis 


BY JACK NELSON 

Tlmei MM! Writer 


MIAMI— Two suspects 
in the Democratic Naticm- 
' al Committee b u g g i n g. 
i case who arranged for the 
processing of film — alle- 
gedly of Democratic doc- 
-umenls — at a photo shop 
liere have bc.cn associat'd 
in anti-Castro activities 
with an employe of the 
shop! 

/ The employe, Jenaro 
/ Perez, 3G, told newsmen 
V and a' state attorney’s in-, 

■ vcstigalor that Bernard L. 
Barker and Frank Sturgis 
.were long-time acquain- 
tances of his. Like him, 
they are Cuban-born Mi- 
amians who have worked 
in the past, with the Cen- 
. tral Intelligence Agency 
and they were all involved 
in anti-Castro activities. 

Hunts Testimony 
But Perez denied sworn 
testimony by the operator 
qf the photo shop, Michael . 
Richardson, that Barker 
and Sturgis went to the 
shop on June 10 and ar- 
ranged for Richardson to 
: process 38 closeup shots of 
: Democratic committee 
i documents, \ 

Perez, like Richardson, 
gave sworn testimony be- 
hind closed doors to Mar- 
'■ tin Dardis, chief invesliga- 
■ tor for State Atty. Richard 
15. Gerstein. 

In the hallway after- 
wards,- Dardis indicated 
dissatisfaction with Per- 
cz's answers and discussed 
, the possibility of giving 
. him a polygraph test. Dar- 
1 dis 'said Richardson had, 
'. willingly taken such a test 
and "passed it with flying 
■..colors." ■ ■ 


:/■ Perez, smiling at a re- 
porter standing nearby, 
•said, "I will take the lie de- 
tector test hut I will tell 

Icacnec 

to do it.” 


Perez added, however, 
that he would consult an 
attorney before deciding 
whether to go ahead with 
the test. 

He told a reporter: "Only ’ 
a stupid person would 

take. film like that to a 
commercial shop to he 
developed and printed. 
And I know Frank and lie 
is pretty smart, too smart 
to do it." 

The lanky Cuban said he 
had been involved in anti - 
Castro activities since 1050 
and was employed by the 
CIA- in 1901 and. 1905. 

Richardson, 'meanwhile,, 
insisted in ah interview 
that both Barker and Stur- 
gis were in his shop • a 
w e e k before t h e y and 
three other suspects, all 
wearing surgical gloves, 
were caught while trying 
to bug the Democratic of- 
' fices in Washington. He 
said he had never met. the 
suspects but recognized 
them from news photo- 
graphs after tlicir arrest.. 

The film he processed, 
he said,' showed two pairs 
of hands wearing surgical 
gloves... and holding doc- 
uments bearing Democrat- 
ic National Committee let- 
terheads. 

Richardson, a. Republi- 
can, said; "I didn't know 
whether there was any- 

■ thing illegal about it at the 

time, but when 1 saw the 
photos and the news story 
I put everything togeth- 
er." 

'.Shakedown Charge . 

Richardson emphatically 
denied a charge by Henry 
Rothblatt, a New York 
attorney, representing 


thoritics. 

Richardson said he had 
never- talked, to Barker or 
Sturgis or to any of their 
representatives before or 
since the June 10 transac- 
tion. 

lie also disclosed that on 
the day he saw the news 
photos he went to the FBI 
office in Miami and talked 
with an agent about the 
transaction. 

Hr said that two or three 
weeds later two agents 
went to the shop to ques- 
tion him again about the 
description of an unidenti- 
fied man he said had ac- 
companied Barker and 
Sturgis to the. shop after 
the film had been- 
processed. 

Richardson said that al- 
though one agent told him 
that. he might be called to 
testify in Washington on 
the case, he had heard 
nothing further from the 
federal government, on the 
matter. A federal grand- 
jury. iii Washington cur- 
rently is investigating the 
case. 

| T h e Miami. Herald, 
meanwhile, reported that 
in the early stages of the 
politically sensitive case, 
"without, any direction 
from . Washington, the 
Miami office of the FBI 
rai\ a full investigation." 
But in - July,- the Herald 
added, "the- ' Justice De- 
partment in Washington 
cooled the' Miami FBI in- 
vestigation, assigning 
leads to be pursued on a 
request basis only.” 
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.. Once the glamour tool of murder 
mysteries, the lie detector is moving into 
• every phase of American life. 
• And that could present 
. _ oven for an 

By Colin Dangaard • 



Lincoln Zonn, the first man in history 
to make. a million dollars with a lie detec- 
tor, was more, than confident he would 
find the missing $1,000. There were nine, 
tellers, nine booths and outside security 
•was good. • 

Carefully, he hooked each teller to a 
'polygraph and, amongst others, asked the 
..question, “Have you taken money from 
any customers at this bank?” All replied, 
“No.’’ But changes in heartbeat, respira- 
tion pattern and perspiration level 
showed the head teller answered with dif- 
ficulty. 

Zonn ran what he calls a “peak of ten- 
sion test;” he multiplied, in. units of five, 
the amount of money alleged stolen. 

At $'20,000 the head teller was still ex- 
periencing stress with the denial. The re- 
action remained right up to $90,000. — 
but stopped suddenly at $95,000. Zonn 
called the president of the bank and said, 
“I think you’re missing somewhere be- 
tween $90,000 and $95,000.” 

“Impossible,” said the president. “We 
rgp-an audit on all accounts. All but the 
dormant accounts that haven’t been used 
in 10 years or more . . .” 

An t audit of the dormant accounts, 
however, turned up a shortage of $92, 000.’ 

“There are two things I’ve got to tell 
you,” said Zonn to the head teller. “First, 
you failed your test. Second, the bank is 
missing $92,000.” The teller reached in 
his pocket, pulled out a slip of paper and 
said, “To be exact — $92,543.” 

Later, Zonn heard the full story. The 
teller had stolen the money and ran it up 
to half-a-million dollars' on the stock ex- 
change. He agreed to pay back all he 
owed, . plus interest at the highest rate, 
making ^ 

condition {Wat 'he 'was' no'l 'fire'cT of prose- 
cuted. 


problems — , COLIN DANGAARD, » Herald staff writer, once challenged a po 

Honest Abe ; . . ,. ' . • -- 

The president, a man With a quick eye 
j for profit, agreed. The next day he moved 
jthe teller from his window post to the po- 
sition he holds in, the same Massachu- • 
setts bank to this day: Investment coun- 


aG The files of Lincoln Zonn, who founded 
the world’s largest polygraph jeompany 15 
: years ago with $35, bulge with such anec- 
dotes. He has personally conducted over 
35,000 tests, and taken over 200 himself. 

“Tvc never beaten the instrument,” he 
says, sitting in a plush office where the 
motif is black and white. “But I’ve no 
doubt some people have. The polygraph 
. is designed to show what people believe 
— not what the truth is. Give me some- 
body who honestly believes he is Napo- 
leon, and I’ll prove he is with a lie-dctec- 
, tor test.” . . • . 

Zonn, head of the multimillion-dollar 
company that bears his name, is moving 
into Dade County as the polygraph 
moves deeper into the American way of 
life, with over 2,000 of the machines now 
monitoring guilty hearts and sweaty 
palms across the nation. ; 

’BHJTT ' 

With pilferage levels rising everywhere 
like mercury in August, department 
stores from Tiffany’s to Kwik Chek are 
calling on the polygraph to help screen ‘ 
employes. More and more judges are let- 1 
ting it through the back door of their ! 
court?, if not the front,, and banks have 1 
been using it as a matter of course lor de- 
cades. The FBI resorted to polygraph re- 
cently to track down “news leaks” in the 
State Department and, in Dado County, 
it has become a prerequisite for employ- 
ment with the City of Miami, despite ve- 
hement-objections from the American 
Civil Liberties Union. In New York, poly-' 
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In the name of 'national security,' thousands of employees and 

are probed annually in regard to the most intimate details of their lives. 


SOLVE!© EGGERZ 
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♦ DO YOU BELIEVE in God? Do you love your 
j other-' How frequently do you urinate? Do you 
; .mve satisfactory sex relations? Those are questions 
that most people consider highly personal and 
private, questions strangers have no business asking. 
But they are precisely the kind of questions that will 
he put to you if you happen to work for the federal 
government, and answering them is part of the price 
you pay for a job that promises security and regular 
promotions. 

It is not generally known that Washington hires 
thousands of psychologists to investigate every nook 
and cranny of the . employee’s thoughts and atti- 
tudes. The assumption is that his answers to ques- 
tions regarding attitudes on sex, religion and family 
life reveal whether the individual is "normal" or 
“deviate” and determine his "suitability for em- 
ployment,” Hence, in the name of "national secu- 
rity, thousands of employees and applicants are 
probed annually on the most intimate details of 
their lives. They are asked to “be truthful with the 
government” about - things they would not disclose 
to their best friends. But, to ensure truthfulness, 
they are strapped to lie detectors and subjected to a 
whole battery of psychological tests. Not only is such 
a psyche probe humiliating. Since it strips the 
person of all his secrets, it shatters his dignity. 


Harnessed to a Polygraph 


Recently, a young college graduate applying for a 
job with the National Security Agency (NSA) was 
.asked, while harnessed to a polygraph, to answer the 
following among other questions: 


When was the first time you had sexual relations with a 
woman? 

Have you ever engaged in sexual activity with an animal? 

When was -the first time you had sexual intercourse with 
your wife? 

Did you have sexual intercourse with her before mar- 
riage? How many times? 


And an 1 8-year-old college sophomore applying for 
a summer job as secretary was questioned on' the 
details of her relationship with her boyfriend. For 
example: "Did he abuse you? Did he do anything 
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Ms. hggcrz, a native of Iceland, is a Washington-based free- 
lance writer. 


unnatural to you? You didn’t get pregnant, did you? 
There's kissing, and petting, and intercourse; and 
after that, did he force you to do anything to him or 
did lie do anything to you?” 

Approximately 20,000 lie-detector tests are given 
annually in 19 federal agencies. The defense depart- 
ment alone administers some 12,000 such tests per 
year. I he NSA and the CIA arc exempt from 
furnishing statistics, but they are rumored to give 
about 9,000. Presumably, the results of the tests 
remain confidential, But there is much evidence to 
the contrary. A woman employee of the defense 
department, already cleared to handle military se- 
crets, was due for a promotion. But rather than take 
a lie-detector test she passed up (he chance, because 
she had heard that the polygraph operators were 
notorious gossips about their subjects' reactions to 
questions on intimate sexual matters. It seems in- 
deed that an applicant’s or employee’s results follow 
him for the rest of his career. For instance, a young 
Vietnam veteran, seeking a job in federal law 
enforcement, was asked in the course of his test to 
describe his life in Vietnam, including the names of 
all of the girls with whom he had had sexual 
relations. He did not take the job. Later on, how- 
ever, lie applied for work with the Washington 
metropolitan police force — and was turned down. 
Among the reasons given by an official was the lie- 
detector test he had taken earlier. He then applied 
to the interior department's park service, which 
tested him extensively. But. again the original test 
caught up with him; he was asked questions based 
on it. In the end he was refused a job. The 
department, he was told, had "too much informa- 
tion on him.” 

Polygraph tests in the federal government are 
generally administered by polygraph technicians 
rather than by trained psychologists. Not without 
cause, it is widely believed that these technicians 
enjoy a high degree of professional rapport and 
share confidences with each other. As for strictly 
psychological tests, the Civil Service .Commission 
forbids inquiries into the intimate life of employees. 
But a loophole in the commission’s directive permits 

CIA^D^ 8 puO ^601 ROO 02 ©O 14 P 0 lQ 1«7 a medical 
examination. It is rumored that government agen- 
cies frequently send employees they intend to retire 
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Waller Lee Parman, the sad-faced 
Minnesota drifter convicted in the mu- 
tilation murder of a State Department 
secretary here seven years ago, now 
claims he and the woman were en- 
snared in a dark tangle of secret gov- 
ernment missions and undercover 
work. 

Parman’s story— complete with 
names, dates, pho'hc numbers and at , 
least two verifiable CIA contacts — de- 
scribes in detail a shadowy sequence of 
covert meetings and instructions 
through double and triple blinds lead- 
ing to his first and only assignment 
here in early January, 1965, as a cour- 
' ier of false passports and other papers. 

If true, the story could also set a 
new stage for Parman’s continuing 
claim of innocence in the death of 
Shirley Ann Cary, the stout, dark 
haired, 32-year-old State Department 

secretary found strangled, nude and 

" . “* • - 

mutilated in a Northwest alley the 
morning of Jan. 9, 1965. 

The detail, elaboration and exactness 
of many of Parman’s claims are bal- 
anced against what his prison psychol- 
ogist calls Parman’s history as an “al- 
most brilliant pathological liar.” It 
•must also • be measured against the 
judgment of a former high ranking 
CIA professional that Parman’s story 
“has an amateur ring to it.” 

■ Yet both the psychologist. Dr. Fred- 
eric de Aboitiz, and the former CIA of- 
ficial, Victor L. Marchetti, say the 
whole thing could have happened. 

“Anything is possible in the intelli- 
gence world,” says Marchettj. 
i “Even pathological liars tell the 
truth," says de Aboitiz. ' 

Parman, 38, was convicted of the 
murder on June 16, 1966, and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. He is now 
at Lorton Correctional Complex 20 
miles south of Washington. 

There were no known witnesses to 
the murder. Police and FBI developed 
an elaborate web of circumstantial 
evidence — fingerprints, blood traces, 
clothing — which led to Parman’s arrest 
In Los Angeles three weeks after the 
crime and his conviction 17 months 
after that. 

He appealed unsuccessfully to both 
the U.S. Court of Appeals and the Su- 
preme Court in 1967 and 1968. He is 
continuing to attack the conviction 
today through a form of habeas corpus 
procedure but has no attorney and is 
representing' himself. 

. Prosecutors, claimed Parman drifted 




cille Kitterman, at the Hi-Hat Cocktail 
Lounge in the Ambassador Hotel at 
14th and K Streets NW, on the evening 
of Jan. 8, 1965. 

After a long night of drinking and 
general revelry, prosecutors said, Miss 
Kitterman went home and Parman 
lured Miss Cary to his Dupont Circle 
apartment. 

There, when she ridiculed his sexual 
advances, a sudden uncontrollable 
rage was triggered in Parman, prosecu- 
tors claimed. He ripped off the wom- 
an's clothes, garrotted her with a rope, 
bit her savagely about the body, then 
dumped her corpse in an alley off the 
3800 block of Garfield Street NW be- 
fore fleeing to California, prosecutors 
said. 

When the prosecution rested, de- 
fense attorneys introduced an unex- 
pected and dramatic “truth serum” 
tape recording of Parman confessing 
the murder — a trial strategy calculated 
to convince the jury that Parman was, 
after all, insane. Groaning and weep- 
ing under the influence of sodium pen- 
tothal injected by a psychiatrist, Par- 
man described the killing in minute 
detail. The jury, however, refused to 
find him not guilty by reason of insan- 
ity and convicted him. 

Parman has since claimed that lie 
faked the confession and has offered 
to undergo another sodium pentothal 
test to prove he can do it, 

(Parman has an I.Q. of 130, 
far above average. Combined 
with his keen memory, rich 
imagination and mastery at 
masking his emotions, it is pos- 
sible he could fabricate to a 
limited extent under sodium 
pentothal, his prison psycholo- 
gist -says.) • 

Parman says he falsified the 
confession at his 1966" trial be- 
cause he felt it, was the only 
way he could beat the murder 
charge. He says he never told 
. his- attorneys about his clande- 
stine relationship with Shirley 
Ann Cary and the circumstan- 
ces surrounding it because he 
feared no one would believe 
him and there might be un- 
specified reprisals against him 
if he went “public.” 

He says he now wants to take 
that step. ' 

His story— given to this re- 
porter along with many of his 
private papers, letters and a 
written waiver of any confi- 
dential relationship he had 
y§, Xisvc 
ris' 



count in an intricate pattern 
and at times the two ar 
identical. 

Parman’s account begin 
with the summer of 1964, whe 
he was an eipployec of Airmac 
a Minneapolis' aircraft parts 
manufacturing firm. As a mcm 
ber of Local 1313 of the Inter 
national Association of Ma 
chinists (IAM) at Airmac, h 
was selected to attend a one- 
week IAM-sponsorcd surame 
school in union leadership 
training at the University o 
Wisconsin in Madison. 

There, he says he joined 
rump group of five or si 
“rebels” who broke from th 
main class of 76 union mem 
bers and began holding secret 
sessions in which they, dis- 
cussed local union takeover 
tactics, industrial espionage 
and the theft of airplane plans. 

The leader or the rebel 
group,' he said was a man 
known to him only as “Red 
who was, president of the 
McDonnell - Douglas Aircraft 
Corp-. ‘.oral in st . i.ouis, Mo. 

1 Vowing to ,ltep in touch 
thereafter, Parman said, the 
group callec* itself the 
“Friends of . Heidelberg,” and 
each member rocerved a small 
gold it pd pin, replica of what 
Parman c?Hfb the •‘•Heidel- 
berg Gate” as a secret identify- 
ing sign. ' j 

Parman sa'c! he returned to! 
Minneapolis a id in November, 
1964, received a call from Hol- 
gate Young, then education as- 
sociate for IAM headquarters 
in Washington, telling him .to 
prepare to . .'otre to Washing- 
ton* on an undisclosed assign- 
ment. Voting had not partici- 
pated it the vc be, group meet- 
ings the pre eding summer, 
Parman said but his name 
was often mentioned as 
though he were part of the ap- 
paratus , 

You^g tojd parman he! 
would receive more specific 
instruc'ions on his Washing- 
ton’ assignment from a man 
named Robert L. Gales at Min-j 
nedpo'is phone number 335-, 
0811, Parman ^aid. 

A few days later, Gales 
called Parman, told him to re- 
)ort to Washington by Jan. 20, 
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■By Industry 
■ Rights Peril Feared 




\ y By BEN A.' FRANKLIN 
: '• Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Nov.’ 21,,.— 
The lie detector, a device known 
to millions of readers of Dick 


measure to proKibi't their use 
nationally is pending in Con- 
gress 

Nonetheless, '.the lie detector 
industry remains confident that 
many more profitable years lie 
ahead — the examinations .bring 
in $50 an hour — and that the 
demand for,, its services , will 
continue to 'grow faster 'than 
the opposition. 

The Insurance Information 
Institute estimates/, for ' ’exam- 
ple, that . the annual cost - of 


Tr - rv ic m imnlacahle breaker 1 employe stealing and cheating 
lracy as an implacable urea, m , wjl , doublc - to 36 -billion .In’, the 

of hardened ctimmals, is quieth decade, reason Cn6ilgh, ; 

coming into far wider use as a, partisans of the polygraph say, 

"truth-telling” informant in the! for fheir business to double too. 

. world of ordinary sinners. 


Many polygraph practitioners 

. decade of ** cri„.,| 

.coipoiate and insuiance com*; technique is a bastion of honesty 
pany losses from embezzlement,; am id ;.,a decaying morality. 

■pilfering and outright theft by ; "There! comes a time,” says J. 
employes in retail sales, ware-! Kirk Barefoot, a leading poly- 
housing and delivery services' As- 

h «ve soared steadily to $10- sociation> « when y0U r privacy 
million a day more than $3- and m - inc has to be weighed 
billion a year — according to against a company being stolen 

the Insurance Information' In- blind and put cut of business.”|. 110 '' w says that this question 
stitute The losses are Greater' Their opponents feel how- made him uneasy. He knew that 
than those Jrom convenS. S* the ^lice^doiiot convict, but 


The new 'job woiild nave rervicws that . no 'one under 
brought him $10 a week more routine test as a job' applicant 
than the $182 a week he had should be asked questions about 
been earning at Automatix. At .his sex life, nearly all of them 
U-Vend-It he was asked rou- -acknowledged ... that such quest 
tihely to sign a job applicant’s 'tions are asked, fairly widely, 
waiver saying: ■ In Mr. Brundage’s ' case, 'the 

"I agree that the U-Vend-It charges against him in Vietnam 
Company may require me to had involved an ■ alleged rape, 
take a pre-employment poly- and.. the subject ...of. sex was 
graph (lie detector) examina- opened up. He has'always main'-! 
tion and to take such cx- tained his innocence, 
illations periodically, as the His confession began when 
company may require. 1 under- the examiner informed him that 
stand that my refusal or failure he had shown “sensitivity” on 
to take such a test when re- the polygraph chart ~~ a su- 
quested may be grounds for pression and recovery of re- 
spiration, -an increase in blood 
pressure and pulse, and an in- 


dismissal.” 

Uneasy 'Over Question 


The unemployment question- 
naire asked: "Have you ever 
been tested on the polygraph 
before?” And, "If so, give dates, 
places and reasons for 
the test.” Mr. Brundage wrote, 
“None.” : 

Another question' asked,' 
(‘Have you ever been convicted 
by any police department for 
any reason?” Mr. Brundage 


■ u, , ' , , only adding to the confusion. he had n0 police recor d. He 

robbery and burglary together. Th( ? y point t0 technical studies answered, "No.” 

More and more,, employers' asserting that the lie detector But less than 24 hours later, 

•have been striking back, trying technique is scientifically a ft er 90 .minutes of interroga- . 

to weed out dishonest workers flawed. And they trace its ac- y on while connected by wires by U-\ cna-It. Moreover, r.ut 

W fordn? emLS to “ptance to a self-perpetuating and tubes to a polygraph in- mattx had recently signed a,, 

.by forcing employes to take ; circ i o; -belief in the machine’s 5 trurnent at U-Vcnd-It’s private applicant screening contract 

efficacy induces confessions; a applicant screening firm, Con- the same ^ polygraph 

high rate. of confessions induces f identiai Personnel Services, agency, the largest m the city, 


crease in galvanic skin re- 
sponse, a. measure of a minute 
electrical current at the finger- 
tips that rises with increased 
perspiration — to the ques-v 
tion: “Have you ever taken 
money, merchandise or prop : 
erty from any employer”. s 
Advising Mr. Brundage to 
“think about” this finding while| 
he left the polygraph room to; 
"consult a supervisor,” the ex 
aminer returned to find’ Mr.' 
Brundage, as the young man 
recalls it, “prepared to tell hire 
anything he wanted to know — 
and maybe more. I felt like a 
very bar! guy”. .- 
Mr. Brundage was not hired 
ito- 


hig 

belief in th 
acy. . 

Confessions as Confirmation 


machine’s effic- j^p,, Stanley Brundage had not ani -} the “not recommended 


lie/ detector, or polygraph ex- 
aminations''this year, according 
to’-.one informed estimate. Many 
will fail, although how many 
will probably never be known. 
“Discretion,” a self-imposed 


‘and pass — lie detector tests, 
either as . a consideration of 
continued employment or as 
ing. process. ... .. , 

7 About 200,000 persons in pri- 
vate employment — not count- 
,jng thousands of others m ijiclustry in obtaining employe vending service trade without 
oral, state and local govern-! confessions is its chief selling moving from his native Mid- 

merit -— will be subjected to j. point among pragmatic busi- 1 — * 

nessmen who regard the out- 
pourings of guilt as confirma- 
tion that the system works. Ac- 
cording to John E. Reid, the 

head of a leading Chicago poly- own use and to “borrowing 
graph (company, “We get better small- amounts of ._ money for 
rule of secrecy, veils much of t fesults : than a priest docs.” ■■ short terms — $62 to get his car 
the^ polygraph industry’s im-; .How the process operates; out of a repair shop was the, 
pact... ■ '•'• T '' t: and what its impact on an ore [largest --..rrom ins rqato man’s 

.But the spread of commercial d in ar y individual can be, is (“bank ” •'t •• 1 >T*-* 

lie detector testing -j- polygra- shown by the case of Stanley: The money was' a clfango- 
plirsts .call it a “detection of Brundage, a composite person making kitty given him every 
deception”- system that gives pu t together for this profile to Monday. He had turned it back 
employes “a moral vaccina- protect the privacy of the four- in — always perfectly accounted 
tion” against dishonesty — has rc ' a i person from whose real for, with the impromptu '“loans” 
begun to generate substantial polygraph histories he is drawn. | repaid — every Friday. ‘ 
opposition 'as an. invasion of Company names in the episode ' But to the polygraph exam- 
privacy ’and a. violation, of. the, are fictional. - iner, an understanding former 

constitutional guarantee agaiqst picture Mr. Brundage as < a policeman, Mr. Brundage had 
: — ? — : — 1 : — ■ " ' 25 -year-old vending machine also confessed much more — a 

service man who married on homosexual encounter at the 


only been barred from the new 
job, be had also been dismissed 
| from his old one. And he was 
The .success of the polygraph: unlikely to find another in the 


western city. 

For confronted by the lie de- 
tector, Mr. Brundage had con- 
fessed to taking cigarettes from 
3iis employer’s slock ior his 


.seif-incrimination. 

Industry Still Confident. 


In recent years 12 states and 


his return from Vietnam a year 
and a half ago' and now is the 


three cities, acting under pres- father of a year-old son. His 


sure from labor unions, have 
restricted or outlawed lie detec- 
tion in routine corporate person- 
nel screening. .The tests, never 
acceptable 'in court, have been 
repudiated by the Federal Bu 
rcau of. ilwT ■’**“*’“ A '" 1 * 


brush with' the polygraph 
came this year when he applies 
for a job with U-Vcnd-It, a com- 
petitor of ; Automatix, Inc., for 
which he had been working a/ 
a route man for the last seven 


age of 33, a teen-age shoplift- 
ing spree, a near court-martial 
that was quashed by his com- 
manding officer and appeared 
nowhere in his- “honorable” 
army- record and a martial In- 
fidelity of more recent vintage. 

Questions -About Sex 


isase- 2001/0^04 


rating noted on Mr. Bnindage’s; 
permanent file card at Coufi-j 
dential Personnel Services sur- 
faced on its first routine sweep 
of names oil Automatix’s. pay- 
roll. • 'j 5- ' V-" 

. V a 

Scope of Commercial Testing 

Although the. polygraph ex- 
aminer ' did not .'disclose de-. 
tails' of Mr.'Brundage’s test or 
his confession — - either would 
have, been a breach of ethics 
under the code of the, American 
Polygraph Association —r The 
examiner suggested that Auto-' 
malix “talk to” to Mr. Brundage 
about- his test.. Mr, !■ Brundage 
partially confessed -. again . and 
was dismissed. 

Across the country this year 
similar episodes are shocking 
the lives of countless persons 
in commercial employement. 

Some idea of. the scope of 
this nongovernmental, nonpo- 
lice polygraph activity can bo 
gained by comparing it. with 
current estimates that the lie 
detector tests given by Federal 
agencies number about one- 
tenth of those conducted for 
businesses by private practi- 
tioners. 

There arc no recent Federal 
figures, but a detailed study 
seven years ago by the House 
■ ~ -—*’ 11 - Com- 
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Sf You may be more diffident with your diet- 
[/ fenbachia once you’ve heard Cleve Backstcr’s 
( “Evidence of Primary Perception in Plant 
Life.” He’ll give the free, public lecture 
e- Wednesday at 8 p.m. in McCormick Audito- 
Lrium of the Science Center on Lake Forest 
College’s middle campus. Backster is a con- 
| troversial figure in scientific circles; his cre- 
s dentials include experience instituting a pol- 
! ygraph examination program in association 
,.;withtJie CjeniiaLtateUjggncaAgency.an'd.run- 
j-.ning a school and research foundation for pd- 
f' ygraph usage. To find the middle campus, 
exit from U.S, 41 on Deerpath and drive east 
( to Sheridan, then south one block to' the en- 
btrtyice. . , 
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By RonaH Kessler I According to Wallace, two 
Wathinston ves% Sum W riter , federal agencies are already 
A group of former mill- using the device. Both the 

tnry intelligence wiretap ex- CIA and FBI declined tc^ 
, comment, last week on 

ports; say tluj hmc deve - whelher lbey are the agen- 

opecl a method of counter- c j c ,.. 

acting a still-classified hug-, yj )e former military Intel- 
ging- device that transforms, jj^ence experts, who have' 
any telephone into an open,. j‘ vmec ] a company to menu- 
transmitting microphone. .«•* jaclure bugging and debug- 
Bvon the name of the re« gyyj. 'equipment, said the 
cciilly publicized ^ uU£'££ii»« (^imjtcrniGtisurc they htve 
device is classified, iliey c ] ev r e | ope d against the secret 
said, and declu^d to reveai. j ia s been tested on it 

! 1- c « . ,.14 



it 


and is effective, although 
they said .they do not. cur- 

— - , rently have the bug in their 

tral. Intelligence Agency and. of ;j cc .., 
federal Bureau of Invcstiga* ' 


The experts, who say they 
have, worked with tire Ccn 


imp.. 

of clarity, amount of tun. 
JU Vl „ the bug will, be in use, need 

The company, formed last, /for undeteclability," and the 
June, is Debtor Countering accessibility of the area,” he 
tejligence and Security, Inc., — '•* 
in S'priftgfield. Four of its; 


Bell wouldn't say how ire* Many security agencies in 
quently the government, .struct employees in sense.- 
may use the secret bugging ’live jobs to manually un- 
device or whether even plug their telephones from 
more sophisticated devices 
have* been developed.' 

. “My career through the 
years has been keeping my 
mouth shut,” Bell, smiling, 
said. 

Eavesdroppers do not nec- 
essarily use the most sophis- 
ticated devices available, 

Bell said. “When a person 
goes on a hugging job, his 
choice of devices is based on 
■ uch factors as importane 


lion on electronic surveil- 
lance, said the secret device 
was developed by .govern- 
ment “teU’&ence a^nuts officers have extensive baek- 

thoy ddsevihed as accurate a grounds in installing end de* 
Washington Post story last' tecUng bugs ena taps in tne 
Friday disclosing tiie exist- WJhtary-.One of the ofiice»3- 
once of the device. 


.aid. 

If a room can be entered 
to install a bug, it generally 
will be, Bell said, for the 
sake of clarity. One of the 
best places to do the bug-. 


Arnold, K. Preston, wes a ging is in a telephone, be- 
cause it is usually In a cen- 
tral location for the clearest 

myuo wainwe, <* “V School at Ft Pol- pick up of conversation and 

urer of bugging equipment, tcltu.aico. ocn^oi di i 1 . j.i i 

is saving, is that it bugs and abird, until he joined tac comes 

laps from remote locations' company last spiin^- 


Cl What is Sne'nbout the senior ' instructor and re- 
device the story quoted searcher m telophoA* conn- 
Clyuo Wallace, a inanufac- ™ sure* a- tac Army In- 


without the need to pliysi- Allan D. B,ell Jr,, presi- 
caUy enter thcr premises and dent of Debtor and homer 
install any. listening equip- 2 astern 

Smt C a”rr1nUrascL‘r“n3 

lion of telephone c.lh>, coun t er i n (elUgence, includ- 
while bugging is suvrepu- .j n g work on security mat- 
tious eavesdropping on lers in the office of tbs Se'c- 
rpom conversations with the retary of Defense, 
help of electronic aids. On his resume, Bell,. &% 

. .The device, Wallace told a lists 12 military decorations 
group of federal law. on- and awards, 37 publications 
forcemeat and security in- on intelligence and security, 
vesligalors, . can be placed, end 11 James Bond-like. in- 
•anywhere on a .telephone, volitions given to.niilnary 
line, on a telephone pole, in- intelligence, including, con- 
side a cable vault, or in tele- cealccl lock-picking equip- 
phonc . company switching merit and vehicle sur veil- 
offices.. Or it can be con- lance devices, 
neclcd. to’ leased lines that One invention Bell, 
permit monitoring. Of con- through his company, is 
vcrsatlons fro.ni secret marketing is a device to de- 
looms. , tcct ( lies by GlcctruiucRlly 

The device places a 
frequency wave on th 
The wave activates a 
in the telephone -- 

bugged, permitting sound out [ iie p no w'edgs or- -por- 
waves from the room whare ni j ss j on 0 r the subject, 
the phone is installed to be Bell and his colleagues 


equipped with its 
own power and wires lead- 
ing outside, 

By bugging a phone, the 
eavesdropper can intercept 
both telephone calls and 
room conversations. The 
most “interesting” conversa- 
tions, Bell said,, are those 
that occur within five min- 
utes after the subject has 
finished a telepnonc call. 
During this time, Bell said, 
he may toll an associate or a 
secretary what he really, 
thought of the person ho 
was talking with. 

There are about 12 ways to 
bug a phone, most of .them 
requiring some alteration of 
the instrument itself. Some 
can only be delected by tak- 
ing x-rays of the phone, 
Bell said, 

Beil said any of the nieth- 



wali jacks when they are 
not in use, Bell said. A sepa- 
rate bell signals the user, 
that he has a call, and he 
then connects the phone, 

There is a problem with 
this clumsy method, Bell 
said: The bell itself can bo 
used as a bug. . 

What happens, he ex- 
plained, is that the wires- 
coiled around the field of a 
permanent magnet in the 
boll vibrate when sound 
waves strike, them, and 
these vibrations can be. 
transmitted down the tele- 
phone wire to create an 
effective bug,- 

Tiie Debtor device, 'which 
costs $100 for a single line- 
telephone and $477 for a 
five-line model, eliminates 
this problem, Bell said, by 
supplying independent eiec- 
tricEil current— -rather than 
telephone system current— 
to the bell, cutting off any 
connection, between the hell 
and tiie telephone line.' The 
bell is activated by a light 
rather .than an electrical 
switch, eliminating -the- pos- 
sibility ■ that the. switch 1 
could be bypassed with 
radio waves, Bell added. 

The device cuts off the re- 
maining telephone connec- 
tions both physically, with a 
switch, and electrically, by 
short-circuiting all 50 sepa- 
rate connections that arc 
housed in a five-line tele- 
phone. 

The security device does 
nothing to' prevent eaves- 
dropping while the tele- 
phone is being used, Bell 
said. There are only two 
ways to prevent interception 
■ of the call itself: foregoing 
telephone calls, and using 
expensive scramblers on 
both ends of the conversa- 
tion, he said. , . 


he pnone m -- neil anci ms cou«<t*uut» 

transmitted down the tele- , ffft raJUtery intelligence, 
ihofie line from the teie- they say, "because of frustra- ana stops an siguuia »»< 

ohone mouthpiece, even )i 0 ii with what they call the 
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Telephone Security Device, 
a neat box that fits, under 
the telephone. 

What is docs is quite sim- 
ple. It. disconnects the phone 
and stops all signals in it. 


when the r, 
hook, 


their bugging and debug- 
ging d i s c o v e r i es . 
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' Mr. Hoover on Polygraph IJse-and ■ ’Another ‘Letter on Its Effectiveness 


My attention has hcen called to an. article 
entitled “FBI Uses I.ie Testa in Probe of v 
Leaks, at State” by Murrey Harder in the 
September 3, 1971, issue of The Washington 
Post and a column, “Extracting -the Truth: 
Tea Leaves or Polygraph Teste? 7 by Alan 
Barth on September 7, 1071. Both’ of these 
items categorically assert that tha'lfBI used 
polygraphs during an investigation of al- 
leged “leaks” of confidential information at 
the Department of State. 

These statements by Messrs. Harder and 
Barth that the FBI used polygraphs in this 
investigation arc totally and completely un- 
true. ' , 

For the Information of your readers, the 
Department of Justice on July 30, 1971, in- 
structed the FBI to conduct a complete in- 
vestigation, which, entailed some interviews 
at the Department of State, with regard to 
.alleged unauthorized disclosure of classified 
information as a potential violation of the 
espionage laws. We immediately instituted 

■ an investigation. in compliance with the.De* 

! parlment of Justice’s instructions. However' 

■ at no time did the FBI use polygraphs, as al- 
leged, in its investigation. 

Surely, it is. in the intorfest of responsible 
journalism that the basic facts be accurately 
.and. honestly reported.. This inept handling 
of information betrays the sincere'desiro of 
your readers for a factual knowledge of the 
- news of the day. 

■ ' J. EDGAR HOOVER, 

, 1 . Director, Federal Kurcr.u cl Investigation. 
Washington. 


The American Polygraph Association 
takes strong exception to both the tone and 
content of the article by Alan Barth on the 
editorial page of The Post on September 7. 

We are disappointed that a paper' of the 
stature of The Post saw fit to dignify with 
■publication the compendium of half truths, 
untruths, and rather sophomoric sarcasm 
represented by Mr. Barth's article. We .are 
perhaps naive, knowing that The Post has 
never been a believer in the polygraph but 
we assert our profound conviction that you 
should require factual accuracy, even from 
.writers on. your opinion pages. 

Mr. Barth closes with the comment that a 
polygraph test is so insulting, so demeaning, 
and so humiliating, that anyone who would 
either administer pr submit to such an ex- 
amination is unfit to represent the United 
States. Despite his assertion that this can be 
taken for granted, the APA believes that 
such strong statements should require some 
modicum of proof. Exactly why a person is 
humiliated, demeaned, and insulted by being 
given an opportunity to establish his inno- 
cence of serious charges is beyond our com- 
prehension, 

Mr. Barth apparently deliglits in' esoteric 
knowledge of various forms of ordeal but 
conveniently ignores the fact that it was just 
because of such methods of soothsaying that 
the polygraph was developed. We of the 
APA would rather slake judgment of our 
veracity upon the objective analysis of a set 
of polygraph charts than upon the swirl, of 
tea leaves, even wlieii stirred by a person of 


such perception and sensitivity as Mr. Barth. 

Wo find, ourselves troubled by vicious at- 
tacks such as those by Mr. Barth, because 
nowhere does he set forth a system to re- 
place the. one which ho is attacking. He ap- 
parently is establishing a new constitutional 
privilege: The right to lie with impunity. 
Mr. Barth and others of his ilk would bar 
effective investigation, would bar psycholog- 
ical testing, would bar polygraph examina- 
tions, and would, in general, bar any -means 
thus far developed for getting at truth in 
matters of controversy. 

It is a fact, for example, that even detrac- 
tors of polygraph testing concede minimal 
accuracy of the technique to be in the 70 per 
cent range. Other scientists of impeccable 
(credentials, which far exceed thorc of the 
APA and certainly Mr, Barth, have es- 
tablished accuracy of the technique in the 90 
per cent range. With -all due. modesty the 
APA believes that this may even exceed the 
accuracy of journalistic reporting. . 

The recent statement by the Secretary of 
State that he believes the polygraph can be 
effective in clearing the innocent but not in 
identifying the guilty, though somewhat par- 
adoxical, is acceptable to the APA. We have 
always believed that the greatest service our 
members can' perform is- that of assisting 
persons who are falsely accused in establish 1 
■ing their innocence. 

• • RAYMOND J. WEIR JR. 

• ' Prcs!drut-Ptec»> 

American Polygraph Association, 

Washington. 
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; From time to time the, question is asked why 
newspapers never seem to get anything right and 
one answer, of course, is that we try, but that we 
are only human. Another answer, however— and a 
better one— is that in the complex and delicate in- 
terworkings of the press and the government it 
takes at least a little cooperation by the government 
if the public is to get -a version of events which can 
properly be said to be right. As a case in point, we 
would like, strictly For Your Information, to walk 
you through a brief case history involving a news 
story on Page One of The Washington Post, on 
Sept. 3, and a subsequent article on this page on 
Sept. 8. both of which asserted that, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation had employed lie detector 
(polygraph) tests in an investigation of State De- 
partment employees. The original story said three or 
four officials were interrogated in this fashion as 
pai l of a government-wide inquiry into a leak of 
classified information having to do with the Ameri- 
can position in- the SALT negotiations. Today, in 
the letters space on the opposite page, FBI Director 
Hoover states categorically that both stories were 
"totally and completely untrue” and that “at no 
time did the FBI use polygraphs, as alleged, in its 
investigation.” He takes us sharply to task for “this 
inept handling of information." 

Well, we have looked, into the matter and it is 
clear that we were wrong about the FBI’s use of 
lie detectors. We are pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to express our regrets to Mr. Hoover and to 
set the record straight. But we arc not prepared to 
leave it at that, if only because the implication of 
Mr. Hoover’s sweeping denial (“totally and com- 
pletely untrue”) is that the original story .was en- 
tirely wrong— that no polygraphs in fact were used 
upon State Department employees — and this is 
clearly not the case. Nor is it quite so certain whose 
handling of this information was “inept.” The facts 
are, from all we can gather, that polygraph tests 
were administered to State' Department officials by 
employees, and with equipment belonging to an 
outside agency— presumably the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency which has these instruments avail- 


able for regular use in security checks of its own 
personnel. N 

In other words, wc had the -wrong agency, which 
is an important error and one wc would have been 
happy lo correct immediately, before it had been; 
compounded in the subsequent article on Sept. 8, 
if somebody in the government had chosen to speak 
up. But the FBI was silent until Mr. Hoover’s letter . 
arrived 10 days later, and Secretary of State Rogers, 
-who was asked about the story at a press conference 
on Sept. 3 in a half-dozen different ways, adroitly 
avoided a yes-or-no answer every time. That is to 
say, he did not confirm the role of the FBI, but' 
neither did he deny it; he simply refused to discuss 
methods,- while upholding the utility of lie-detector 
tests in establishing probable innocence, if not prob- 
able guilt. And that remains the State Department’s 
position, even in the face of Mr. Hoover’s denial. 
No clarification, no confirmation, no comment — 
despite the fact that the original story in The Post 
had been checked with the State Department and 
the role of the FBI had been confirmed by an offi- 
cial spokesman on those familiar anonymous, not- 
for-atlribution terms which government officials 
resort to when they don’t want to take responsibility 
publicly for what they say, and which newspaper 
reporters yield to when there is no other way to 
attribute assertions of fact. 

The result of this protracted flim-flam was, first 
of all, to leave the Justice Department and the FBI 
falsely accused of administering lie detectors to 
officials of another agency, and then, with Mr. 
Hoover’s denial, to leave the impression that no 
polygraphs were used at all, and you have to ask 
yourself what public interest is served by having 
this sort of misinformation circulating around, gath- 
ering credence. It is not an uncommon practice, of 
course, for the government, when it is confronted 
in print with an embarrassing and not altogether 
accurate news story, to clam up completely rather 
than help straighten , out inaccuracies — especially 
when clarification risks confirmation of that part of 
the story which Is accurate. But .it is not a practice 
that does much to further public knowledge. And 
still less docs it help the newspapers get things 
right. . . ) 
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lie President refused, August 31, to give Senator Fulbright's For- 
eign Relations Committee a ropy of the Pentagon's five-year foreign 
military assistance plan, citing "executive privilege" as his reason. 

Two days later it was reported, and then partially confirmed in Sec- 
retary Rogers' press conference, that news leaks out of the State De- 
partment were being investigated with lie-detector' tests given to 1 / STATINTL 
"high-ranking" department officials. These two incidents may have 
been totally unrelated, and their timing fortuitous, Or they may rep- 
resent a deliberate tightening on all fronts of’ the administration's 

treatment of "official secrets," maybe even a considered response to 

* 4 

the Supreme Court's Pentagon Papers decision. 

The Court's ruling that no judicial decree-may constitutionally pre- 
vent the publication of a news story or copy of a government docu- 
ment leaked to the press can be taken as teaching the virtue of self- 
reliance.. The Court said, in esscnce,-that under existing statutes once 
a government secret is out, the First Amendment makes it public 
. property and forbids its censorship or suppression.' So the sole line • 

' of defense for official secrets is control by the executive departments 
• of their own personnel and confidential material. 

' Hard-nosed investigation of State Department leaks is plainly one 
way of deterring unwanted disclosures. Secretary Rogers -• appar- 
■ ently .tutored by the. opinions of some Supreme Court Justices who 
indicated, in lengthy’ aside*!, that they saw' no constitutional diffi- . 
cully in after-the-fact criminal prosecutions of those who disclosed , ’■ 

top-secret information - asked reporters, a't- his press conference, 
with shocked innocence, "Is there anything wrong with investigating • . . 

a crime when it occurs?" It seems that a New York Times article in'. / 
mid-July had given details of secret bargaining positions taken by v 
US negotiators' at the SALT talks, and, according to the secretary, 
several executive departments then applied for an FBI investigation 
"to find out whether a crime was committed and who committed it." 

(The Espionage Act of 1917 - used to indict Daniel Ellsberg and / 
much cited in the Pentagon Papers case - makes 'it a crime to disclose v 
defense information which could be used "to the injury of the United 
States.") Mr; Rogers announced that he was satisfied from the re- 
sults that, there had been no violation, but the first Times story on 
the FBI's efforts reported, significantly, that previously available State 
Department officials had recently taken to not an- 
swering newmen's telephone calls. 

Could Mr. Rogers - a former attorney general and 
lawyer with a successful private practice - really Irave 
been unaware that the prospect of a visit from an 
FBI agent carrying a polygraph machine, would make a 
foreign service officer reluctant to chat with a re- 
porter even on subjects whose disclosure is not re- 
motely criminal? Brandishing the threat of criminal 
investigation and prosecution over the heads of the 
.foreign service -.a group never noted for independ- 
ence or daring - equals in subtlety the administration's 
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BY D. J. K. BRUCKNER 


cotne do%vn.‘There is no mystery abo, 
— t^rtUidl, except the mystery of human nafu; 
and personal dignity. .■ ■ 

' Congress may not have much 'stomach fr 
mil. it is in a fundamental fight. Seem 
in one branch 0 f government is essential] 
epugnant to the exercise of constitution; 
authority by other branches which have 1; 
c efined rolo3 , in policy and open 


. hhY T 0j.vh.---I .here may be nothing more Some in. Congress suggest now. that the setting V n a wimraV' st Ar If considerab] !y b 
behind the Administration's mania for sc- pressure of hearings should be. kept up and overall un-leixi t ‘1 to coordinate i! 
crccy than the President's love of surprises, the Administration' should be allowed to executive Pul W tho i 1 oversight .of th 
You can hold control in politics by keeping build public support for Congress' case. It is have to force nil J W °. 1 ru - n ' lt , wi11 ‘- 1 ? 
the audience m suspense, and the White doing that fairly well. The Defense Depart- wav into w.i5t n' W % do . wrs ™. d l )us * 5 yl 
House is a tempting stage. mentis wide crackdown on security cleaifc^acle On« ^ ie decisions ar 

c t' cis congress to mov 
in, 
iv 

, wiuvui, am. v-ujig.TOc. uve public trip of presidential adviser Henry Kissinger — “***“ ana loathes bs 
information was building up long before the to Peking is not a public relations coup in 
•newspapers printed the Pentagon papers, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 

which has never been able to persuade Kis- 


•newspapers printed the Pentagon papers. 
Would tliose papers have been published at 
all, if they had been sent up to Congress 
when they .were requested a. year ago? 
But now, when the FBI runs around giving 
lie detector tests throughout the govern- 
ment, and security clearances for defense 
contractors are canceled wholesale, follow- 
ing publication of the Pentagon papers, you 
sense something like panic at the. top. 

\ As Congress resumes work, the Senate has 
in committee a number of bills to require 
disclosure of information by the executive 
branch and congressional participation in 
foreign policy decisions. There are four pro- 
posed bills to limit presidential war-making 
powers, _ all involving full disclosure of es- 
sential information. Just before the August 
recess began, GOP leaders of House and Sen- 


singer to testify about anything, and which 
cannot now persuade him to testify about 
his trip or about Mr. Nixon's proposed trip 
to C hina. Committee members are not even 
being given much substantive information 
privately. 

Last month, the FBI ranged through the 
government with polygraphs trying to Irace 
the source of a news leak about arms talks 
proposals that, had been outlined in secret 
papers Hie Administration's own security 
system did not protect; they were passed 
around in duplicate and triplicate in two de- 
partments. So, why the FBI probe? Secreta- 
ry of State Rogers on Sept. 3 called the news 
leak a kind of "ooze" of information, adding: 
"Now, we want to stop that, you see. And I 
think the fact that this investigation has 



STATINTL 


ate endorsed the general thinking in these ......iv um .att umi wus mvesugaiion nas 

proposals, which should have alerted the been conducted all over the government, not 
White House to the temper of Congress. just in the' State Department, will have that 

effect," That is why: intimidation. 


Sen. Cooper Sponsoring Bill- 


to Require Regular CIA Reports 


Also, Sen. Sam Ervin (D-N.C.) is holding 
■hearings on a proposal to limit the use of ex- 
ecutive privilege as a means of avoiding 
questioning or disclosure. And Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper (E-Ky.) has a bill to re- 


Committee Asked to 
a Secret Military Aid Plan 


quire regular reports to Congress by the 


Central Intelligence. Agency. In the odd 
ways of politics, the CIA bill could eventual- 
ly be the hardest for the White House to 
•handle; it is simple, but it touches on many 
areas of secret government operations. One 
recalls that former President Harry S Tru- 
man wrote a plea on the front page of the 
Washington Post eight years ago-for stricter 
discipline over the CIA and a curtailing of 
its functions. It was published a month after 
the murder of President John F. Kennedy, 
and thus. had little attention; but it is being 


Then, too, the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee asked to see a secret five-year, military 
aid plan, preliminary , to its approval of a 
two-year military aid bill. Defense Secretary 
Laird said there was no such plan. But at 
least one member of the committee knew 
there was, and knew it in some detail. Final- 
ly the. President invoked executive privilege 
against its disclosure. To the Senate, it must 
seem that the principle operating here is "lie ' 
first, _ defy later." There is a sense, of injury 
and insult in the Senate, and it is spreading 
to the. House, 

It is a safe guess that unauthorized disclo- 
sure of secrets will increase now, no matter 
what Congress does. The internal security 
efforts of the Administration amount to a 


mu imie alien won, out u is Demg etrovts OS the Administration amount to a 
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derstood in a large government, the security 
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By Jack Anderson 

The l T ‘BI's use of He detec- 
tors to locate news leaks may 
be upsetting to the New York 
Times. But for us, it’s strictly 
routine. 

Long ago, we became re- 
signed to this sort of intimida- 
tion, We've counted as many 
as 10 FBI agents at one time 
searching for our sources. 
They’ve used not only lie de- 
tectors but third-degree meth- 
ods and grand jury subpoenas, 

The latest investigation was 
touched off, the press re- 
ported, by a New York Times 
account on July 22 of the se- 
cret U.S. position at the stra- 
tegic arms limitation talks, 

Actually, Attorney General 
John Mitchell began investi- 
gating news leaks last spring. 
He ordered the FBI, specifi- 
cally, to find out who was slip- 
ping us 'Pentagon secrets often 
intended for tho “eyes only’’ 
of the top brass. . 

Military gumshoes grilled 
suspects behind the doors oi! 
room 3E993 at the Pentagon. 
FBI agents followed up, flash- 
ing their credentials and ask- 
ing terse questions. Lie detec- 
tors were used; some suspects 
were tailed; their neighbors 
were questioned. 

At least one suspect, a mild, 
bespectacled Pentagon aide 
named Gene Smith, was badg- 
ered, threatened, cursed and, 
finally, subpoenaed to appear 
before a federal grand jury in 
Norfolk, Va. 

But unhappily, the vaunted 
FBI had fingered the wrong 


man. Smith denied under oath 
that lie had given us so much 
as the time; of day, 

U.S. Attorney Brian Get- 
tings admitted to us afterward 
that a “fedral agency” had 
suggested ho go after Smith, 

Triple Threat 

With the publication of the 
Pentagon papers, Mitchell 
broadened his investigation of 
news leaks. Then, in July, the 
gumshoes moved into the 
State Department after the ap- 
pearance of three more sensi- 
tive stories: 

1. The New York Times ac- 
count by William Beecher giv-, 
i-ng details of the U.S. bargain- 
ing position on arms limita- 
tion; 

2. Another New York Times 
report by Tad Szulc about 
arms shipments to Pakistan; 
and 

3. A column by us quoting 
from a State Department mes- 
sage that had been hand-car- 
ried in a sealed envelope to 
U.S. AID Administrator John 
Hannah. • 

Were these news leaks prej- 
udicial to the national inter- 
est,” as State Department 
spokesman Robert McCloskey 
claimed? Or do government 
officials use the security 
stamp to cover up them mis- 
takes and . to manage the news 
for political purpose? 

Let’s take tho message that 
was delivered to Hannah in a 
sealed envelope.. This was a 


husli-h'ush report from 'our 
Ambassador to Kenya, Robin- 
son Mcllvaine, on the high- 
jinks of tho AID administra- 
tor in Kenya. It was classified, 
we believe, solely to spare the 
involved officials from embar- 
rassment 

But admittedly, the Penta- 
gon investigation was trig- 
gered by our publication of 
sensitive information. We re- 
ported, for example, that Gen. 
Creighton Abrams, the U.S. 
commander in Vietnam, had 
been asked to draw up top-se- 
cret contingency plans last Oc- 
|/ober for a three-day, seven- 
/day or ten-day aerial assault 
upon North Vietnam. We re- 
vealed no military details, ex- 
cept that the . contingency 
plans included the bombing 
and mining of Haiphong har- 
bor. 

Hero was evidence that 
President Nixon was prepar- 
ing plans to expand the war at 
the same time that ho was 
promising to curtail it. 

Official Discrepancy 

Wo also revealed that MAC- 
SOG teams, composed of U.S. 
special forces and South Viet- 
namese rangers, continued to 
operate inside Cambodia and 
Laos at tho same time our' 
spokesmen were claiming no 
American troops were in those 
countries. Wc cited secret 
messages, which referred to 
the Cambodian raids by the 
code name “Salem House” and 


to the. Laos raids as “Prairie 
Fire.” ■ ; 

Perhaps the story that 
caused the most embarrass- 
ment (and produced the. most 
intensive investigation) was 
our disclosure that the United 
States had been intercepting 
South Veitnamcse President 
Thieu’s private communica- 
tions. These were picked tip 
and decoded by the National 
Security Agency, then passed 
on to the White House and 
other agencies. The inter- 
cepted messages were identi- 
fied by the .code name “Gout.” 

This unpleasant revelation, 
no doubt was awkward for the 
United States. But we strongly 
believe that, in a democracy, 
the people have the right .to 
know what their officials are 
doing. Since no military secu- 
rity was involved, we pub- 
lished the story. 

For the same reason, we re- 
ported that Adrn. Thomas 
Moorer, the Joint Chiefs’ 
chairman, received a “Flash” 
message after the daring Son- 
tay. raid informing him that 
the North Veitnamcse prison- 
compound hadn’t been occu- 
pied for three months. 

I .The real reason for the 
^news-leak ■ investigations,., in 
our opinion is to scare govern- 
ment employees into silence 
so they won’t give out infor- 
mation that their bosses don’t 
want the public to know. 

Bell-McCUu'c Syndicate,.,-.' • 
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./ 
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By JOHN PENNEKAMP 

’ LIE DETECTORS piny a strange 
part in several phases of American 
life. 

They are surfacing to national i;i- 
t crest again in ~ e - -x " 
Washington where •_ ! g T; ■ '■■■%/] 
it was revealed 'last y.' : AT 

week' that they : i-E 

were used by .the : I : W' ’a' 

FBI to question 
Stale Department t , , •> -( : 

officials. | . , . ' 1 

' The purpose Was ; ■ j 

to try to find out j "A; ! 
where news leaked , J . j . J 
about the .United pcnnekmnp 
States’ position in _ 
aims bargaining with the Soviet 
Union/ thus in effect .providing a “tip 
off.” 

■■•Even the mast -enthusiastic sup- 
porters of lie detectors .(polygiapns) 
admit that they are not absolute; 
that the' results are hasecl on .what 
. the machines show, plus their inter- 
pretation by the examiner. _ ■ 

There are instances in primary 
cases where' opposing results were 
.presented, and in which a failure at 
one examination was wiped out by 
success at a subsequent one. 

TESTS have had only widely scat- 
tered ,use in the courts and I know of 
no prime case in .which' such accep- 
tance has been reviewed with final . 
approval on appeal to higher courts. 


Most examiners freely admit that - 
the machines can be “fooled” by al- 
cohol, drugs, spies, . aspirin or even 
too many cigarels. 

Yet the instances of success, 
which are generally high under ex- 
pertly trained examiners, keep them 
in operation' with governmental agen- 
cies and with' some businesses which 
use them in questioning prospective 

• employes.' • 

■ .One expert, in admitting the. pre- 
vailing margin of error, 'borrowed 
■ from a term made famous by Fiorcllo 
La Guardin' when he was mayor of 
New York: . 

“When we make a mistake it usu- 
ally is a honey.” - ■ 

’ t ‘ 1 

l-’OLYGRAPHS within the federal 
government go£ off to a bad start. 

■ .There were a lot of them and the 
examinations were conducted by men 
who, in many instances, were at least' 
immature. 

Some agencies held that an opera- 
tor had to. be at least 25 years old, 
but the Metropolitan Washington Po- 
lice Department was allowing a 21- 
’ year-old policeman to conduct the 
tests. In the Coast Guard, the mini- 

• mum age was 22. The CIA sought op y 
erators 30 or older. 

' 'Educational requirements also 
varied between high school graduates 
and those holding college degrees. 
Salaries also covered a wide range. 

Currently, in Washington there 


arc' several examples of contest be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches, with the judicial not tciO 
far in the outfield. 

Should the polygraph return to 
the decision making levels in a finger 
pointing fashion, conceivably a legal 
ruling might give it a tenuous, but 
basic interpretation. . > 

There is little chance of it being 
accepted with the assurance that, has 
been, won by fingerprinting, for -in- _ 
stance. . -. . 

THE POLYGRAPH appeals to the 
imagination of many who accept it. as 
accurate, thus creating the viewpoint 
that those who refuse to submit vol- 
untarily (a choice usually is given)* 
are. guilty of whatever form of misdo- 
ing is. in question. By the same pre : 
cept, th.ose who demand a test get a 

plus mark. . _ , 

But informed persons often refuse 
a test because they recognize .t'he. in- 
herent weaknesses of the process. 

Says a Dade County expert: 

“Much of the success or failure of. 
lie detection depends upon the. sub- 
ject who is taking the test. 

“A person who is a pathological 
liar, or who has been drinking, or 
with an unbalanced or underdevel- 
oped mind, is a poor subject. ' - 

* “Persons of higher sociological 
levels are better subjects; usually 
conclusions reached in their cases are 
more often accurate,’.’ 
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It may be too serious a subject, to laugh about, , 
but it’s terribly bard to resist' the urge-. to smile. j 
■ First, we have' some hews about America’s -propo- • 


sals which will be made 'to the Russians at the SALT ■ 
talks; being leaked to the- press by an unidentified j 
source. ... . ' . ; . ■ ] 

Then the FBI sleuths, complete with tape record- : 
ers and lie detectors, invade the State ; Depart- . 
ment, the Pentagon and even the White House to ; 
find out who did the talking. '■ j 

If : we .can’t trust the people, at the State Depart- ' 
merit, the Pentagon and the White House, how do 
\ve know we can trust the FBI? 

-This may be a job for the CIA. KLE 



© 
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' BY ROBERT C. TOTH _ 

■ ■ ■■•' Timas Stuff V/riler . ‘ 

; ■ WASHINGTON — FBI agents have 
questioned State and Defense de- 
partment officials — and reportedly 
some in lire Central ' Intelligence 
Agency and White House — in 
search of news leaks- in recent 
months; 

At a. press briefing .Thursday, 
State" Depart m e n t spokesman 
Robert J. McCloskey was asked 
whether polygraph (lie detector) 
tests had been used in the investiga- 
tion. - 



material that was , pub- 
lished.- . h ' 

; The investigation of this 
article, however, appears 
to be- the broadest and 
deepest of its kind in at 
least a decade. The Kenne- 
dy and Johnson adminis- 
trations both sought the 
source of news leaks from 
time to .time but never in 
as .sustained or exhaustive 
fashion .as that begun after 
the July 23 story on the 
arms . talks. ' 

Use of the polygraph, if 
true, may be a precedent, 
although there .were un- 
confirmed. reports of the 
detector's use during- the 
JLO i senhower administra- 
tion. The four officials 
• subjected ' to 'the test, the 
A? reported, had all ac- 
knowledged talking to the 
writer of tire New York 


"harmful to the national' 
interest." by tire depart- 
ment and the Administra- 
tion, McCloskey said. 
They were unrelated to 
publication of the Penta- 
gon Papers, informants 
said. . .' . , 

McCloskey emphasized, 
that no' attempt was being 
made to restrict the access 
of newsmen to officials. 
He noted that the depart- 
ment enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being the most 
•open foreign ministry in 
the world to the press' and 
intends to remain so. 

Informants said that; in 
addition to State and De- 
i fen so department officials, 
certain CIA and White 
House employes had been 
questioned by FBI agents, 
They could not elaborate. 
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While confirming FBI activity at 
his and "other agencies," he declined 
to say what kind of equipment was 
used. Phone taps and the taking of 
affidavits normally would be used in 
such work. • . . 

The Associated Press, reported 
that four State Department officials 
were given polygraph tests. The de- 
partment refused to comment on the 
report. ' 

None Disciplined or Reprimanded 

No State Department official had 
been disciplined or reprimanded, 
McCloskey said. Other sources said 
all State Department personnel who 
were questioned had been cleared. 

McCloskey indicated that the. in- 
vestigations' began earlier this year 
and were still going on but he re- 


Times 'article, W i 1 1 i a m 
Beecher, but all denied 
giving him the informa- 
tion and were cleared by 
I he device. 

"Beecher's story said U.S. 
negotiators had proposed 
a mutual halt in construc- 
tion of land and subma- 
rine-based missiles and 
curtailment of antimissile 
deployments, The State 
Department termed the 
article at the time. "A. most 
unfortunate breach of se- 
curity and violation of our 
understanding with the 
Soviet. Union that neither 
side will discuss ■ these 
talks while they, are in 
progress," - 


fused to pinpoint the number of sub- 
jects of . stories under scrutiny as 
well as the .number of personnel 
who came under suspicion. 


... . It was learned, however, that 
while several earlier stories drew 
FBI in [crest- -presumably at White 
House direction-- -tire most intensive 
investigation began six- weeks ago 
after publication by the New York 
Times -of an article detailing this 
/country's latest bargaining position 
J at the secret strategic arms limita- 
tion talks with the Soviet Union. 

This particular case, may have a 
pedestrian and even bizarre explan- 
ation. About the time of; the New 


York Times article, a top-secret doc-, 
umont. on the talks was distributed 
in considerable confusion. within the 
Stale Department, informants said. 


Some offices get two, even three, 


should have received none. This ubi- 
quitous document' contained the 


Subjects Identified 

State Department • offi- 
cials, beyond being inves- 
tigated, also have been re- 
cently warned to be dis- 
creet in talking to repor- 
ters qii particularly sensi- 
tive subjects, , McCloskey' 
said. He identified these as 
the arms talks, President 
Nixon's forthcoming trip 
to China, and temporarily 
on the -Saigon delibera- 
tions on a one-man pres- 
idential election. 

No written caution has 
■ been issued, McCloskey 
added. But he said he has 
urged, officials to use 
"common sense" in dis- 
cussing such topics. 


'fm x i 

this year within the agen- 
cies have all been judged 
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By Murrey Marder 

■ Washington Posl S afi Writer 

F331 agents' used lie • detec- 
tors to question State Depart: 

■ rnent officials recently in an 
inter-agency investigation of 
news' “leakage” of security in- 
formation, it was established 
yesterday. 

/ Stale Department press 
spokesman Robert J • Mc- 
Closkey acknowledged at. a 
news briefing that Justice 
Department agents investi- 
gated inside the State Depart- 
ment and “other agencies.” 

McClo 


.MAU 


tion about U.S. bargaining poR 
sitions in the strategic arms) 
limitation talks. (SALT) witlij y 

the Soviet Union, now under; . . -■■■■■■ 

way in. Helsinki, Finland. , . . „ . . 

Sources s.aid that a rel a- to the Russians. At that time, 
tively “small number” of era- State labeled t|ie sioj y a 
■ ployeos were involved in the* most unfortunate bieacn Ox. se- 
interrogations by FBI agents, cuvity. ’ 

■ This group, it was said, in' A Defense . Department 
turn was narrowed down to a spokesman declined to com- 


State 


State Department officials’ 
also know, however, that the- 
, department carries a special ■ 
j burden, a heritage of the loy- 
alty-security investigations 


turn was narrowed down 10 a siwM-jm«u which decimated its experts, 

smaller number, “about three incut yesterday 011 mvesuga- An unusually candid self-ex- 
or four,” it was claimed. They lions there, or to say whether amination of the department 

lie delentors were USCCl at tuO last, vnnr Ivtr ife 


or Xour," it was ciamicci. J. ney 1^115 uuuu, VJ . ^ ouj <muuau.uji ox xne department 

were reportedly asked if they lie detectors wore used at the last year by its own officials 

would submit to the polygraph Pentagon. That practice is warned that the investigatory 

mu , i cs t Sj “volunteered" to do so, said to be more customary at consequences of “MeCarthy- 

’loskev ’ said “this has and “came up clean,” in effect the Pentagon tnan at State in ism on departmental thinking” 

happened from time to time... apparently clearing the Stale the ^“jCStigatKm 0 . major only began tb diminish “dur- 

when certain information is Department of responsibility news leaks. Romany, the ln „ the 1860s” and that oven 

published” front’ reauthorized for the “leak” in this case, 
sources that is judged to bet. The degree of voluntai 
.“harmful to the national in ter- j ■ actually involved in such 

cumstances is often an o 

SSSS .mSSiojJSS las** «<>»» ■>“» 


est.” 

■ This is the first time since 
the era of the late Sen. Joseph 
R. McCarthy in the early 1950s 
that such a practice in the 
State Department has come to 
public attention. Many State 
'Department officials are them- 
selves concerned about the in- 
; timidating. effect of the proce- 
dure, and insist it is limited 
and is no revival of- that in- 
quisitional period in U.S. his- 
tory. 

McCloskey said in response 
to questions that State Depart- 
ment officials have been ad- 
vised with renewed emphasis 
recently "to use their common 
sense and discretion” in talk- 
ing with newsmen about sensi- 
tive security subjects. But he 
denied that any “written in- 
structions” have been circu- 
lated to restrict press contact 
with officials. 

■ “Wc arc not trying to 're- 
strict access by newsmen," 
McCloskey said emphatically, j 

Reports and rumors of the 
investigations at . State have 
spiraled behind the scenes, 
however, to the consternation 
of many ranking officials who 
are concerned that, the inhibi- 
tions, real or exaggerated, will 
damage morale and opera- 
tions. 

/ McCloskey declined to dis- 
jcuss whether lie detectors, or 
polygraphs as they are techni- 



kind often have a dual pur 
pose — to attempt to find the: 
“leaker," and to serve as a 
warning, to others. 

McCloskey said in answer to 
questions, l ‘We have cooper- 
ated with agents of the Jus- 
tice Department who have 
undertaken investigations with- 
in the department . at the 
same time that agents also 
were doing the same in other 
agencies of the government 
with reference to stories in 
which sensitive information 
was -disclosed on an. unauth-' 
orized basis. 

“1 am not in a position to 
get into detail on the anat- 
omy of that kind of investiga- 
tion” oi‘ the numbers of per- 
sons involved, he said. 

McCloskey said these inves- 
tigations have been conducted 
with .the “full approval and 
concurrence” of Secretary' of 
State William P. Roger?. Reg- 
ers is scheduled today to hold 
Ins first full press conference 
si i ice June 15. 

According to other sources,'; 
the latest investigation at 
1 State, involving 'the use of lie. 
detectors, was touched off by • 
a story on the nuclear arms; 
talks in the New York Times-. 
: of July 23 by William Beecher,; 
,| the Times’ Pentagon reporter. , 
The White House reportedly ! 


taken over the news leak of 
U.S. proposals in the SALT 
talks, but lie declined to speci- 
fy the agency involved, 
j ’ McCloskey told newsmen 
j yesterday that, so far as he 
• knows, the disclosure of the 
secret Pentagon history on 
Vietnam, starting in mid-June, 
was not the take-off point for 
the current investigating pat- 
tern. 

A general tightening of ac- 
cess to security information 
has been evident in Washing- 
ton for many months, news- 
' men noted. Officials attribute 
this to the unusual number of 
major diplomatic negotiations 
under way, including the new' 
U.S.-China relations, the 
SALT talks and negotiations 
on Berlin, Vietnam and the 
Middle East. Lower-ranking 
officials have become doubly 
cautious about discussing any- 
thing. 1 

McCloskey, deputy assistant j 
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secretary of state and special 
assistant to Rogers,, is a vet-j 
eran professional in the press 
relations field. He indicated 
yesterday that he had sought 
to forestall a wholesale tight- 
ening of information flow by 
officials overreacting to limi- 
tations on discussing espe- 
cially sensitive subjects, 

“In my experience," said 
McCloskey, “the policy of this 
department Isas been exem- 


-- ’ , , ,'U.I.UCAtW W 4.V*** - - — I UtTJJctl' UUU1H AMO G> 

j State, It was confirmed, ho\v-j tion, which spread to State. ■ plai-y in terms of our (news)* 
ever, that the instruments,!) f p op 0 ffi c ials expressed indig-i 1 e0 ntact I know of no foreign' 

I which measure human 1 nation over what they called a oXfice i n the world where the j 

tions to questions, were em-.j disclosure of the U.S. position c j e g ree 0 £ access is compara-, 
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fo/" some time / teen disturbed by the way the CIA has been 
diverted from its originaf'assignment. it has become on operational and 
at times policy-making arm of the government. I never thought when / 
set up the PJA that it would be injected into peacetime cloak-and- 
dagger operations. --ex-President Harry S. Truman. 


N OTHING h'as happened since that pronouncement by 
the agency's creator in December 1963 to remove or 
reduc-e the cause for concern over the CIA’s deve'op- 
ment. As currently organized, supervised, structured and 
led, it may be that the CIA has outlived its usefulness. 
Conceivably, its very existence causes the President and the 
National Security Council to rely too much on clandestine 
operations. Possibly its reputation,- regardless of the facts, is 
now so bad that as a foreign policy instrument the agency 
has become counter-productive. Unfortunately the issue of 
its efficiency, as measured by its performance in preventing 
past intelligence failures and consequent foreign policy 
fiascos, is always avoided on grounds of ''secrecy''. So 
American taxpayers provide upwards 'of $750,000,000 a 
year for the CIA without knowing how the money is spent or 
to whgt extent the CIA fulfils or exceeds its authorized 
intelligence functions. 

The gathering of intelligence is a necessary and legitimate 
activity in time of peace as well as in war. But it docs, raise 
a very real problem of the proper place and control of 
agents who are required, or authorized on their own 
recognizance, to commit acts of espionage. In a democracy 
it also poses the dilemma of secret activities and the values 
of a free society. Secrecy is obviously essential for espionage 
but it can be - and has been -- perverted to hide intelligence 
activities even - from those with the constitutional re- 
sponsibility to sanction them. A common rationalization H. 
the phrase "If the Ambassador/Secretary/Presicfent doesn t 
know he won't have to lie to cover up." The prolonged birth 
of the CIA was marked by a reluctance on the part of 
1 politicians and others to face these difficulties, and the 
agency as it came to exist still bears the marks of this 
. indecision. 

What we need to do is to examine how the U.S. gathers 
. its intelligence, and consider how effective its instruments 
are and what room there, is for improvement. Every govern- 
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■ life human aspect of espionageand secret operations. At this 
level the stakes are lower and the "struggle" frequently takes 
bizarre and even ludicrous twists. For, as Alexander Foote 
noted in his Handbook for Spies, the average agent's "real 
difficulties are concerned with the practice of his, trade. The • 
setting up of his transmitters, the obtaining of funds, and 
the arrangement of his rendezvous. The irritating administra- 
tive details occupy a disproportionate portion of his waking 
life." 
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CIA’s Director, acknowledged before the American Society 


As an example of the administrative hazards, one day in 
1960 a technical administrative employee of the CIA 
stationed at its quasi-secret headquartors in Japan' flew to 
Singapore to conduct a reliability test of a local recruit. On 
arrival he checked into one of Singapore's older hotels to 
receive the would-be spy and his CIA recruiter. Contact was 
made. The recruit was instructed in what a lie detector test 
does and was wired up, and the technician. plugged the 
machine into the room's electrical outlet. Thereupon it 
blew out all the hotel’s lights, The ensuing confusion and 
darkness did not cover, a getaway -by the trio. They were 
discovered, arrested, and jailed as American spies. • 

By itself the incident sounds like a sequence from an old 
Peters Sellers movie, however, its consequences were not 
nearly so funny. In performing this routine mission the 
CIA set off a two-stage international incident between 
England 1 . and the United States, caused the Secretary of 
State to write a letter of apology to a foreign chief of state, 
made the U.S. Ambassador to Singapore look like the 
proverbial cuckold, the final outcome being a situation 
wherein the United States Government lied in public ~ 
aQd^aa^!_ R0002(J0140001 _ 7 






* 1 . 1 © detector 

Tho their use ' has been 
sharply restricted since 1963, 
securitv-type federal agencies 
(NSA, CIA, etc.) still employ 
lie detector tests for job candi- 
dates. ; * 

Yesterday, Sen. Sam Ervin, 
D -N .C ., the. Constitutional 
Rights subcommittee c h a i r- 
man, put in a bill to ban. the 
■ detectors — “20th Century 
witchcraft” — for both private 
and. federal employment pur- 
, -poses. ■ . 

: “Ordeal by lie detector”, he 
told the Senate, “should take 
its place in the historical junk 
. heap beside the 'ancient or- 
deals by fire and water.” 

lie told about a young veter- 
an back from Vietnam with a 


good military record, who. ap- 
plied for a local lavw enforce- 
ment job and was required to 
take a lie detector test, 

“He was asked to provide 
the names of any girls with 
whom lie had had sexual rela- 
tions and when . . ..whether he 
had ever tried marijuana . . . 
whether he daLed very much. 

“He was told there was 
nothing in the results of his 
test to disqualify him. He de- 
cided, on his own, not to take 
the job. * 

hater, he applied with the 
Metropolitan Police Force and 
was turned clown. The depart- 
ment did not give him a poly- 
graph test. An official re- 
ferred to the lest he had taken 
in connection with the other 
job. 

“He then applied for a job 
with the Park Service of the 
Interior Department. There he 
was given extensive testing 
and psychriatric evaluation as 
part of the appointment pro- 
cess. 


Again, someone apparently 
had access to the report on 
that lie detector test, for he 
was asked questions based on 
-.it, and, he was turned down. 
One official told him that his 
problem was that the depart- 
ment had too much informa- 
tion on him for the purpose. 

. At no point did any of these 
officials seek his excellent 
military record, or try to ob- 
' tain the. report of the. secret 
clearance he had been given 
by the Army. Nor did they 
take into account the stren- 
uous and stressful duties he 
.had been assigned in combat 
'in Vietnam.” , s j . 

And that’s what Happened to 
one veteran vdio "passed” a, 
.lie detector tesh . AAV 
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Organ ization , InlSrjK ', w aricf 'International 
londing agencies) for the development, im- 
plementation, and financing of crop diversi- 
fication programs, alternative employment 
opportunities for persoiis engaged in drug 
production and distribution, and methods of 
controlling the international traffic in (hugs 
subject to abuse. 

(3) COORDINATION OF FEDERAL, STATE, AND 
local programs.— The Administrator shall 
prepare for the President a plan for the co- 
ordination of drug abuse cure and control 
programs among the various Federal agencies 
which carry out such programs, and between 
such agencies and State and local agencies 
which .carry out similar programs, includ- 
ing — 

* . (A) law enforcement programs of the De- 
partment of Justice, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and of State and local governments; 

(B) medical, research and treatment pro- 
grams of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Veterans Administra- 
tion, the Office of Economic Opportunity, 

'■ and of State and local governments; 

(C) technological research conducted by 
the Department of Defense, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, and 
'of State and local governments; 

(D) agricultural research and technical 
assistance programs of the Department of 
Agriculture, and of State and local govern- 
lnents; 

(E) programs utilized to reach large nuni- 
bers of potential drug abusers, including 
programs located in the Offices of Education 
and Child Development in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, in the 

' Department of Defense, In the Department 
of Housing and Urban. Development, in the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, and In State 
and local governments; and 

(F) international programs developed or 
implemented by the. Department of state or 
the Agency tor International Development 

<b) Upon approval by the President of a 
plan submitted under subsection (a), the 
Administrator shall carry out such plan. The 
I icsidcnt shall take such administrative ac- 
tion, and shall submit to Congress requests 
for such legislation, as may bo necessary to 
enable the Administrator to effectively carry 
out each such approved plan. 

(o) The President shall transmit to each 
House of Congress each approved plan pre- 
pared by the Administrator and every sis 
months after a plan is transmitted to Con- 
gress the President shall make a report to 
each House of Congress describing the ac- 
tivities undertaken pursuant to the plan and 
any revisions made Hi the plan. 

(d) The Administrator may, from time to 
time, mako recommendations to the Presi- 
dent, with respect to — 

<1) the expenditure of funds by Federal 
departments and agencies for programs' re- 
lated to drug abuse control, including, but 
not limited to, law enforcement, tho°fields 
of agriculture, education, training, health 
and welfare, defense, foreign affairs, com- 
merce, border control, and manpower; and 
(2) such additional, Federal, State, and 
local legislation as the Administrator deems 
Act CSSary t0 furt ' lel ' thc purposes of this 


perform the duties of the Council, none of 
whom shall bo au officer or employee of the 
United States; and 

(3) -the Deputy Administrator designated 
by the President as the Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Council on Drug Abuse Control 
through Daw Enforcement. 

(b) Any member appointed pursuant to 
paragraph ( 2 ) of subsection (a) shall be ap- 
pointed to serve for a term of six years. Any 
such member appointed to All a vacancy 
occurring prior to tho expiration of the term 
lor which his predecessor was appointed 
shall serve only for the remainder of such 
term. Members appointed pursuant to such 


their terms until their successors have taken 
office A vacancy in tho Council shall not 
effect its activities. 

' J ’ ho Council shall meet at the call of 
it-s Chairman, but not less tliD.ii four times s 

moiulx STATINTli 

(cl) It shall be the auty of the Council ‘ 

to consult with, advise, and assist the Ad- 
ministrator in the development and execu- 
tion of programs under this Act involving 
or relating to tho control of drug abuse 

rohabflitation 2 CdUCatl ° n ' « 

(e) The Administrator of the Authority 
designate a member of the staff of the 
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their terms until their successors have taken 
office. A vacancy in tho Council shall not 
affect Us activities. 

(c) Tho Council shall meet at the coll 
of its Chairman, but not less than four times 
during eacii twelve-month period. 

(d) It shall bo tho duty of the Council 
to consult with, advise, and assist the Admin- 
istrator In the development and execution 
of programs under this Act involving c>r re- 
lating to the control of drug abuse through 
law enforcement. 

(o) Tho Administrator of the Authority 
shall designate a member of the staff of the 
Authority to act as Executive Secretary of 
tho Council. 

' ' 1 ' ho Council shall submit a report to 

the President for transmittal to the Con»vess 
not later than January 31 of each year on 
the progress of the Authority toward the 
accomplishments of its objectives under this 
Act involving or relating to law enforcement 
in connection with drug abuse control. 

(g) Members of the Council who are not 
officers or employees of the United States 
shall receive compensation at rates not to 
exceed the daily equivalent of the annual 
rate in. effect for grade GS-13 of tho General 
Schedule, for each day they are engaged propnau 

away from their homes or regular places of \ 
business, they may bo allowed travel ex- \ 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist 
cnee. In tho same manner as the 


(X) The Council shall submit a report to 
tho 1 resident for transmittal to the Congress 
not later than January 31 of each year on the 
progress of tho Authority toward tho ac- 
complishments of its objectives under this 
Act involving or relating to the control of 
drug abuse through drug education, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation, 

(ff) Members of tho Council, who are not 
officers or employees of the United States 
shall receive compensation at rates not to 
exceed tho daily equivalent of the annual 
late in effect for grade. GS--18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule, for cacli day they are engaged 
in the actual performance of their duties, in- 
cluding traveltime and, while so serving away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness they may be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence. In 
.the same manner ns tho expenses authorized 
by section 5703, title 5, United States Code, 
for persons in the government service em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

(h) File Administrator shall make avail- 
able to the Council such staff, information. ' 
and other assistance as it may require to 
carry out Its activities. 

Sr;c. 0. There are authorized to bo ap- 
propilated such sums as may bo necessary to 

Afm'l! All (• (hr. .. ..— -.I x i . . . * 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON DRUG ABUSE CONTROL 
THROUGH LAW ENFORCEMENT 

rj ,'! ler0 13 hereby established in 
tho Authority the Advisory Council on Drug 

which Sin 1 ? 1 Thr£n, B 11 Law Enforcement! 
member: composed of tho following 

desimmm Fodcral agency (or his 

trafVr U Xf’ , is char £ c cl with the adminls- 
control or t Uy la ‘" or Ingram Involving tho 
meritf 1 or W-U S abuse through law enforce- 

floiunLT^ C ?, wt,intc(1 by the Presl- 

clillv mmiHi U f i i t0Cl Statft ' 5 fr °m persons spe- 
cially qualified by training and experience to 


. --- - - as the expenses 

authorized by section 5703, title E, United 
States Code, for persons in tho Government 
service employed Intermittently. 

(h) The Administrator shall make avail- 
able to the Council such staff, information, 
and other assistance as It may require to 
carry out its activities. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL ON DRUG A11USK CONTROL 

THROUGH DRUG EDUCATION,' TREATMENT AND 

REHABILITATION 

.. s “ ! - ?• ( a ) There is hereby established in 
the Authority the Advisory Council on Drug 
Abuse Control Through Drug Education, 
j reatment and Rehabilitation, which shall 
be composed of the following members: 

(1) the head of each Federal agency (or 
his designee), who is charged with the ad- 
ministration of any law or program involvin'* 
drug education, treatment, or rehabilitation-’ 

(2) five members appointed by the Presi- 
dent from persons specially qualified by 
training and experience to perform 'the duties 
of the Council, none of whom shall bo an 
Officer or employee of tho United States; and 

(3) the Deputy' Administrator -designated 
by the President as the Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Council on Drug Abuse Control 

RehabimaMorn Reatment and 

(b) Any member appointed pursuant to 
paragraph ( 2 ) of subsection (a) shall be ap- ■ 
pointed to servo for a term of six years. Any 
such member appointed to fill a vacancy oc- 
curing prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his precedessor was appointed 
shall servo only for the remainder of such 
term. Members appointed pursuant to such 
paragraph ( 2 ) shall bo eligible for reappoint- 
ment and may servo after the expiration of 


. By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 215G. A bill to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of citizens of the United. 
States and to prevent unwarranted in- 
vasion of their privacy by prohibiting 
tlie use of tlie Polygraph for certain pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on the ‘ 
Judiciary, 

A DILL TO PROTECT AGAINST INVASION OF PRIVACY 
.- BY PROHIBITING LIE DETECTORS 

Mr. ERVIN, Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of citizens 
and to prevent umvar anted govern- 
mental invasions of their privacy by pro- 
hibiting^ tiro use of the lie detector in 
certain instances, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be laid on the table for 
additional cosponsorship. 

Tlie new technology and the behavioral 
sciences hold out many new alluring 
devices which are supposed to help men 
obtain and measure the truth about other 
men. 

. Pi obably no instrument of modern 
times so lends itself to threats to consti- 
tutional guarantees of individual free- 
dom as the polygraph, or so-called lie 
detector. Like the primitive tests of 
medieval times, this device, in the hands 
of unwjse officials of tlie Federal Govern- 
merit and others, has been used to compel 
Amen can citizens to disclose all manner^ * 
of personal information. They have been 
compelled to disclose such information 
despite the guarantees of the first 
amendment which protect the rights of 
tlie individual to tire privacy of his mind. 
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ers against being compelled to submit to lie 
detector tests, 

"The problems posed by t-lio use of lie de- 
tectors are but one aspect of the invasion 
of privacy in America, the study declared. 
“Clearly, this is cause for alarm." 

The study of lie detectors was the first in 
'a series that the Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment is planning to cpnduet in the area of 
Invasions of privacy. Future plans of the 
study committee call for analyses of elec- 
tronic surveillance and the indiscriminate 
gathering and dissemination of personal in- 
formation by credit bureaus. 

Exhibit 3 

Twentieth Century Witchcraft— the 
. . ... .las Detector 

(Address by U.S, Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 
before the Greensboro Bar Association, 
-Greensboro, N.C., on Nov. 16, i 907) 

I want to discuss with you tonight the 
constitutionality of the Federal Ciovern- 
barore the Greensboro Bar Association, 
citizens. 

Throughout human history, from the dawn 
of civilization, men have sought to distin- 
guish the real from the unreal, fact from fic- 
tion, truth from lies. As Cicero wrote "Our 
minds possess by nature an insatiable desire 
to know the truth.” 

It is to this end that men and societies 
have applied vast resources of intellect and 
strength to developing institutions and de- 
vices for divining the truth. 

As lawyers, we are well aware of the ancient 
function of the jury to find the facts, to dis-- 
tinguish truth from untruth. And we know 
the dangers to a client’s liberty of false evi- 
dence. We. have seen the daily invention of 
new ingenious scientific and laboratory meth- 
ods of Judicial proof.' So we arc familiar with 
the laws of probability. 

As citizens and as members of a profes- 
sion which has a duty and obligation to pur- 
sue the truth and to facilitate other men’s 
•search for it, wo have a special Interest in 
some of the ways Federal officials seek truth. 
The poet Keats said : 

_ “Beauty is truth, truth beauty, 

That is all — 

To know on earth, and all ye need to know.’ 

But man’s search for truth is not always 
beautiful. In some agencies of the Federal 
Government, and elsewhere, man’s desire, to 
know all the truth from employees and appli- 
cants can he downright ugly. 

I want to read you some typical complaints 
from law-abiding Americans who have cn- 
. countered this device. 
received from aw applicant at the national 
SECURITY AGENCY 

“When I graduated from college In 1965, 
I applied at National Security Agency. I went 
to 2 days of testing, which apparently I passed 
because the interviewer seemed pleased and 
he told me that they could always find a place 
- for someone with my type of degree. 

“About one month later, I reported for a 
polygraph tost at an office on Wisconsin 
Avenue In the District or just over the Dis- 
trict line in Maryland. I talked with the 
polygraph operator, a young man around 2e 
years of age. Ho explained how the machine 
worked, etc. He ran through some of the 
questions . before ho attached the wires to 
mo. Some of the questions I can remember 
are — • 

“ ‘When was the first time you bad sexual 
relations with a woman? 

“ ’How many times have you had sexual 
intercourse? 

“ ‘Have you ever engaged in homosexual 
activities? 

" ‘Have you ever engaged in sexual activi- 
ties with an animal? 

" ‘When was the first time you had inter- 
course with your wife? 


‘Did you have intercourse with her be- 
fore you were married? How many times?’ 

“Ho also asked questions about my parents, 
Communist activities, etc. I remember that 
I thought this thing was pretty outrageous, 
but the operator assured mo that he asked 
everybody the same qeustions and he has 
hoard all the answers before, It just didn’t 
mean a thing to him. I wondered how he 
could ever get away with asking a girl those 
kind of questions. 

“When I was finished, I foil as though I 
had been In a 15 round championship boxing 
match. I felt exhausted. I made up my mind 
then and there that T wouldn’t take the job 
even if they wanted me to take it. Also, I 
concluded that I would never again apply for 
a job with the Government, especially whore 
they make you take one of these tests.” 

RECEIVED FROM A FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER 

"I am now a Foreign Service Officer with 
the State Department and have boon most 
favorably Impressed with the Department’s 
security measures. 

"However, some years ago I was considered 
for employment by the GIA and In this con- 
nection had to take a polygraph tost. I have 
never experienced a more humiliating sit- 
uation, nor one which so totally violated both 
the legal and moral rights of the Individual. 
In particular, I objected to the manner in 
which the person administering the test 
posed questions, drew subjective inferences 
and put my own moral beliefs up for justi- 
fication. Suffice it to say that after a short 
time I was not a ‘cooperative’ subject, and 
■the administrator said he couldn’t make any 
sense from the polygraph and called in his 
superior, the ‘deputy chief.’ 

“The deputy chief began in patronizing, 
reassuring tones to convince me that all ho 
wanted was that I tell the truth. I then 
made’ a statement to the effect that I had 
gone to a Quaker school in Philadelphia, that 
I had been brought up at home and in school 
with certain moral beliefs and principles, 
that I had come to Washington from my 
University at the invitation of the CIA to 
apply for a position, not to have my state- 
ments of a personal and serious nature ques- 
tioned not only as to their truth but by 
implication as to their correctness, and that 
I strongly objected to the way tills test was 
being administered. 

“The deputy chief gave me a wise smile 
and leaning forward said, ‘Would you prefer 
that we used the thumb screws?' (1) I was 
shocked at this typo of reasoning, and re- 
sponded that I hardly thought it was a ques- 
tion of either polygraph or the thumb screws. 

“This incident almost ended the deep de- 
sire I had for service in the American govern- 
ment, but fortunately I turned to the Foreign 
Service. But if it happened to me it must 
have happened and be happening to hundreds 
of other applicants for various Federal posi- 
tions.” 

RECEIVED FROM THE WIFE OF AN APPLICANT 
AT GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

Her husband applied to the General Serv- 
ices Administration for a position as Operat- 
ing Engineer. General Services Administra- 
tion advised him that there was such a posi- 
tion open in the Public Building Services of 
,thc National Security Agency at Fort Meade, 
Maryland. During an interview -at the Na- 
tional Security Agency he was advised that 
the position required security clearance and 
was called upon to furnish normal security 
type information about himself. He provided 
all papers and information required. 

' Her husband was then directed to report 
to the National Security Agency for a poly- 
graph test. 

Many questions were asked of him before 
tho polygraph was applied. Tire questions 
were of such a nature that he became angry, 
incised and emotionally upset. He was in 
this state when the polygraph was actually 
applied. 


None of the questions asked .were con- 
cerned with his loyalty to the United States, 
his religious beliefs or political affiliation. A 
number of questions asked pertained to his 

sex habits. Mr. told his wife following 

tho test that ho felt too humiliated and so 
degraded by the questions and the manner 
in which they were placed by tbe operator 
that he didnlt care whether or not he secured 
the position. Ho told his wife that if truth 
in answering the questions was tho criteria 
ho was fully confident ho did pass the test. 
Tho polygraph operator told him at the time 
of testing that he, the operator, would de- 
termine the outcome of the test. 

In an attempt to bo 100% sure that an 
applicant or employee is not lying, officials 
of some agencies strap him to a lie-detector 
machine — a polygraph. They hook up wires 
and tubes to him which are supposed to reg- 
ister his respiration, blood pressure and pulse 
rate. Electrodes are attached to his hand to 
measure the “galvanic skin response” — the 
flow of electric current across his skin as 
sweating increases. When the subject. Is asked 
a series of questions, his physiological re- 
sponses are recorded on a moving sheet of 
graph paper by three pens. This explains the 
name of this Instrument, since ’.’polygraph” 
was tho Greek word for "many writings.” 

USE OF POLYGRAPHS INCREASING 

This is no minor problem, for the use of 
tho polygraph is increasing. From an inves- 
tigative tool in law enforcement work, Its 
use has been extended for other purposes into 
private and public employment. Although 
It was developed in 1921, only in the last 15 
years have employers conic to rely on the 
polygraph to test the honesty of employees 
already on the payroll. When labor unions 
began complaining that a man’s failure to 
pass a polygraph was not a just cause for 
dismissal, many employers began using po- 
lygraphs to screen applicants instead, on the 
ground that these people had no way of chal- 
lenging the Instrument or the findings. 

According to a recent estimate, approxi- 
mately 3,000 polygraph operators are giving 
between two hundred thousand (200,000) 
and three hundred thousand (300,000) tests 
yearly In the United States. 

Xn tho Federal Government alone, a House 
Subcommittee found that' 19 agencies gave 
19,000 lie-detector tests in 1963. These fig- 
ures did not include around 9,000 tests .ad- 
ministered by the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy and tlie National Security Agency. 

Proponents of polygraphs justify their use 
because of some findings and assumptions 
that: 

Dying loads to conflict; 

Conflict causes fear and anxiety; 

This emotional and mental slate causes 
physical changes that can be accurately re- 
corded and measured by' tho polygraph; and 

The operator by studying these reactions, 
can tell whether the subject is being decep- 
tive or truthful. 

Tho. truth of the matter is, as the House 
Government Operations Committee recently 
reported: 

‘•There is no ’lie detector,’ neither machine 
nor human. People have been deceived by a 
myth that a metal box can detect truth or 
falsehood.” 

NORTH .CAROLINA RULING 

The Supremo Court of North Carolina in 
State v. Foyc, 25-1 N.C. 704 (1961) listed a 
number of reasons for failure of the courts 
in this country to accept lio-dotcctor evi- 
dence as a reliable and accurate means of 
ascertaining truth or deception. It found 
these overwhelming obstacles to acceptance 
of tho polygraph, the court said, “notwith- 
standing its recognized utility in the field 
of discovery and investigation for uncover- 
ing clues and obtaining confessions.” 

In an article in tho American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal several years ago, Professors In- 
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• Lean back in the chair. Re- 
lax. Don’t fiddle with the lie 
detector wir es. Concentrate on 
the ceiling and tell the 
strange roan about your sex- 
life. Please supply names and 
addresses of references. 

The above is not the opener 
lin an X-rated film about the 
future. Rather, it is the pre- 
employment “interview” a 
young college student, says he 
underwent this month at the 
National Security Agency, the 
super-secret, code-making, 
[code-breaking civil and mili- 
tary communications unit 
headquartered at Ft. Meade, 
iMd. 

The job candidate, who has 
complained to the Senate Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommit- 
tee, says the NSA “interview” 
.took place in a small room 
‘.with a mirror on one side. He 
says he was told he could be 
observed and photographed 
through tiro mirror. 

:■ With him in the room was 
an NSA employee, who oper- 
ated what was said to be 
polygraph (or lie detector) ma- 
chine. The "interview” took 
about three hours, and this is 
part of what the student says 
he was asked: 

o Are you a Communist? 

o Have you had any employ- 
ers . not listed on the 
application? 

® Have you ever been court- 
martialed? . . • ,1 


• Have you ever 

drugs of any kind? 

e Do you know the meaning 
of terms such as “fellatio.” 

° Give the names and ad- 
dresses of at least one person 
you’ve had sexual relations (of 
some kind) with. 

And so forth. 

The idea, the interviewer 
said, was not to pry but to 
find, out how “honest and 
truthful” he could be with the 
government. 

The Subcommittee says that 
each year NSA and its coun- 
terpart, the Central Intel- 
ligence- Agency, give about 
9,000 lie detector tests. Not all 
of them arc like the particular 
interview described, of course, 
but it’s enough to make one 
wonder what sort of political 
and romantic data the agen- 
cies come up with. 

One who wonders is Sen.] 
Sam J. Ervin Jr. (D-N.C.). Next; 
week, he will introduce a bill 1 
that would outlaw all ern-j 
ployee lie detector tests (18 
agencies are now said to use] 
them), and also bar .them in; 
businesses ' involved in .inter-', 
state commerce. His bill re-[ 
portedly provides no exemp- 
tions for the NSA, CIA, Atom- 
ic Energy Commission, State 
Department or others who 
now find them necessary for 
some in-house probes. 

Somebody has suggested 
that when administration wit- 
nesses testify on (and against) 
the new Ervin bill, that they 
be strapped to lie detector ma- 
chines first, just to determine 
how “honest and truthful” 
they can be with the govern- 
ment. 

Away From It All: General 
Services Administration’s top 
regional officials and local 


brass are spending a five-day 
i weekend in Virginia Beach. 

The conference at the Cava- 
lier Reach Hotel, complete 
with wives arid families,’ is to 
exchange ideas and come up 
with new ways to serve the 
government 1 better and, uh, 
cheaper! 

Everybody Hoodwinked: 
American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees says just 
about everybody is being had, 
financially, under a new gov- 
ernment scheme to raise col- 
lege graduates' starting pay. 
Civil Service Commission 'is 
planning to boost beginning 
/salaries for college people 
nearly $1,500 a year by up- 
grading job classifications to 
GS 7, which pays about $8,500 
a year. ' 


AFGE .president John F. ■ 
Griuer says the upgrading pro- 
posal would mean $12.5 mil- 
lion a year more for about 
3 0,000 new workers. But he - 
says it .would - actually cost 
rank-and-filers $250 . billion 
-next year. | 

AFGE statisticians figure 
the loss would come about be- . 
cause the college upgrading, 
would transfer five profes- 
sional job classifications out 
of the GS 5 level to GS 7. Gov- 
ernment salaries are based on 1 
studies of private industry • 
pay, and AFGE says the .“up- 
grading" would change the 
guideposts used and result in . 
lower salary recommendations 
for government people next 
January. ' 


y 
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: By FRANK VAN RIPER - 

Washington, June 15 (News 
(B ureau) — Branding lie-detectors 
a form of “Twentieth Century 
witchcraft ap- 
propriate for a 
police s t a t e,” 
Sen. Sam J. Er- 
v i n (D-N. 0.) 
said today that 
ho will seek to 
prohibit the 
federal govern- 
ment and pri- 
industry from 
using the ma- 
chines to screen 
job applicants. 

Ervin, chair- 
man of the Sen- 


ins 
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i 
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Sam J. 
Ervin 


ale Constitutional Rights sub- 
com mittf-e and a, stciunch^ defend- 
er of individual liberties, de- 
clared in a speech here that the 
lie-detector, or polygraph, is 
“one of the most pernisious of all 
the pseudo-scientific instruments 
of the Twentieth Century sooth- 
sayers.” ■ . 

. Ho - said that the. machine . 
which measure an individual’s in- 
voluntary responses 'to questions 
' “are an unconstitutional means 
of obtaining the products of 
men’s minds for employment por- 
oses.” " 

He’d Ban It Wholly 

- .“I intend to introduce a bill to 
ban the use of the lie-detector 
on applicants and employees of 
the federal government, and its 
use' on applicants and employees 
of private busineses engaged in 
interstate comerce,” Ervin . told 
a People’s Forum on Privacy 
sponsored by the A.FL-CIO Mari- 
time Trades Department and the 
Transportation Institute.'^ ... .j, 


Aides to Ervin’s subcommittee' 
cited a 19C5 House study as per- 
haps 'the only definitive word on 
how extensive is the government’s 
use of polygraphs. That study, 
revealed that both the ' Central 
Intelligence Agency and the Na- 
tional Security Agency use poly-, 
graphs to screen job applicants. 

But the Army was cited then 
as tlie heaviest government use 
of lie-detectors, conducting more 
than 12,000 of approximately 
20,000 tests conducted by federal 
departments and agencies in 196... 

Besides screening prospective 
employees, the House report not- 
ed, 19 federal agencies permitted 
the use of polygraph tests for 
“security matters,” investigation 
of information leaks, and searches: 
for criminal misconduct. The ’6a 
report said that the. Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, for ex- 
ample, conducted 2,314 polygraph 
tests- in ’63. 

Despite the governments ap- 
parent reliance on polygraph in- 
formation , the. House report con- 
cluded, “There is no lie-detector, 
either machine or human.” 

“People have been deceived by 
a myth that a metal box in the 
hands of an investigator can de- 
tect truth or falsehood," the re- 
port declared. _ ^ 
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The- fellowship met' at the Chicago Temple, First Lmted 
Methodist Church in the Loop and at the Bismarck Hotel. It 
consists almost entirely of firm believers in ESP, reincarna- 
tion, faith healing and other signs of the supernatural. 

B ACKSTEit HAS BEEN WORKING with polygraphs (lie 
detectors) since World War II. His curiosity led him five 
years ago to attach one to a- plant he was watering, to see 
•how fast the water rose in the stem. 

He found a polygraph reaction by the plant similar to the 
■human emotion that a polygraph measures when it shows 
•• whether a person is telling the truth or not. 

This plant practically jumped for joy as the water rose .in 
1 its stem. Since then, he has seen plants “faint” at the ap- 
'' proach of a hostile pe'rson such as Backster acquaintance 
who regularly destroyed plants. 

' ' He has measured plants’ response - under carefully ar- 
ranged laboratory conditions — to the sudden violent death 
j- of brine shrimp plunged into simmering water. 

He usually talks to scientists. In fact, one of his goals is to 
convince them of things like the power of prayer by describ- 
ing the connections he has discovered between spirit and 

But “proving” prayer and the life of the spirit in order to 
L convert the sceptical scientific mind — isn’t that giving up 
;• the argument? 

ISN’T FAITH SOMETHING that by its nature cannot be 
proven? Isn’t the- supernatural by definition something that 
' goes beyond natural, i.e. scientific explanation? 

“Well, a little proof can get you on your course, says 
Backster. “A little nudge can help.” 

' •' what hasn’t helped, he said, is organized religion. Nothing 
has done more to interfere with “high-level spirituality he 
said, adding that “It doesn’t have to be that way. 


' Cleve" Backster, a New York lie-detector expert, was an 
■ agnostic in religious matters until he found out how his 
i plants got happy when he was happy. ■ 

!-; •• “i wa£ setting up a .surprise party for a friend of mine in 
'L Clifton, New Jersey,” Backster said this week at a meeting 
• " of the Spiritual Frontiers Fellowship. 

“I charted my every movement as I shepherded the man 
: to the party, noting the times when everything happened.” 

Meanwhile, back in Manhattan; the plants sat in Back- 
ster’s laboratory covered with lie-detector electrodes — not 
just any plants, but Backster’s plants. 

t “Every step of the way, the plants (through a graph) 

'registered reaction to what I was experiencing,” Backster. 

said. “When we shouted ‘surprise’ in Clifton, the marker. 

4 went off the chart in Manhattan.” 

. ii ' • • 

AND THAT was when the 45-year-old Backster, now 47, 

; reached back 14 years to the days when he attended a Pres- 
?jbyterian Sunday school run by his father — and .rediscov- 
- ered spirituality. . ; -y, 

“J had believed science when it debunked prayer. I 
■' thought it (prayer) was self-hypnosis,” said the former U.S. 

-Army and Central Intelligence Agency employe. 

*. ' But when the plants inBackster’s laboratory showed these 
” and other symptoms that demonstrated the power of. mind 
£ over matter, often under planned experimental conditions, 

^ Backster got religion. 

y “I held a match to h leaf (attached to a graph chait) 

• intending to burn it, and the leaf went into a state of shock, 
i ? Then I got some idea of how pure thought can change 
if tilings. ' - - 

■ “If that plant was so attuned to me as far away as Clifton, 

•■jf then what about the power of prayer? Once you respect the 
; vehicle of prayer (pure thought), the rest is easy. 

y Backster spoke at the annual national meeting of the Spir- 
\ itual Frontiers Fellowship,' a 14-year-old group of believers 
who want churches to rediscover their heritage of para- ,. 
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by James K. Bam'sn 

If anyone had suggested a few years ago that Sam J. 
Ervin Jr. of North Carolina would be remembered 
as one of the Senate's most effective modern-day 
guardians of civil liberties, the very idea would have 
been hooted down. Except, of course, by white South- 
ern segregationists, who were mighty impressed with 
the way Ervin was standing up for their notions of 
liberty. 

In those days, Ervin's national reputation, to the ex- 
tent that he had one, was as a tenacious battler against 
civil rights bills. Behind a desk piled high with law- 
books, he would spend hours on the Senate floor in- 
veighing against the wickedness of guaranteeing Ne- 
groes in the South the right to vote or buy a 
hamburger. Unlike the Eastlands and the Thurmonds, 
Ervin always couched his elaborate arguments in terms 
of constitutional law, not white supremacy. But those 
who noticed the difference - not many did -usually 
assumed that Ervin's racism was simply less blatant. 

Today, as chairman of the Senate subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, Ervin has emerged as the na- 
tion's best-known defender of the citizen's right to be 
let alone. 

It's an opportune time for somebody to play that 
role. The late 1960s and early 1970s have witnessed 
the most insidious proliferation of government snoop- 
ing and spying on ordinary Americans in the history of 
the republic. Ervin and his subcommittee have helped 
ventilate that scandal, most recently through a series 
of hearings that focused on the Army's surveillance of 
civilians - or "persons of interest," in the military's 
Kafkaesque phrase. Over the past five years, the Ervin 
subcommittee was told, more than 1500 plainclothes 
Army agents were spying on all sorts of civilian politi- • 
cal activity. Military spooks were on the floors of the 
Republican and Democratic national conventions in 
1968, in the tents : of Resurrection City, in black stud- 
ies classes at New York University, on buses and 
trains bringing demonstrators to march on the Penta- 
gon. Information on the political beliefs and activities 
of millions, of Americans was fed into a computerized 
data bank at Baltimore's Port Holabird, headquarters 
of the Army Intelligence Command, and into other 
military computers and secret files around the country. 
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Ervin, a 74-year-old conservative Democrat from the 
mountains of North Carolina, is indignant about these 
revelations: "This has all the trappings of a police 
state in its worst form. We are in an era where funda- 
mental liberties are very much imperiled." The Penta- 
gon insists that all improper domestic spying has 
ceased, but Ervin is not so sure. He certainly is not 
willing to rely on "self-discipline on the part of the 
executive branch" - the remedy urged on the subcom- 
mittee by Assistant Attorney General William H. 
Rehnquist- as sufficient safeguard against future 
abuses by military or civilian snoopers. 

If Washington's and the nation's perceptions of Sam 
Ervin have changed dramatically, the man himself has 
changed very little. 

He arrived in the Senate in 1954 a ft 2r a career 
in North Carolina as a prominent lawyer and judge 
and immediately became embroiled in two benchmark 
controversies. One was school desegregation. The 
month before Ervin was appointed to succeed the late 
Clyde R. Hoey, the Supreme Court had handed down 
the Brown decision. Ervin, fresh from the bench of his 
state's supreme court, promptly became the intellec- 
tual leader of the Southern bloc's resistance to that 
decision in the Senate. The other was the censure of 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. Then-Minority Leader Lyn- 
don Johnson put Ervin on the Senate's select committee 
appointed to deal with McCarthy, and the more he 
learned first-hand about the tactics of the senator from 
Wisconsin, the greater his revulsion. Ervin became a 
strong proponent of censure, declaring in a memo- 
rable floor speech: 'The issue, before the American 
people is simply this: does the Senate of the United 
States have enough manhood to stand up to Senator 
McCarthy?" ■ 

’ In the years that followed, however, Ervin the Ciag- 
hornian segregationist with the constitutional flourish- 
es drew most attention. Ervin, the man of deeply 
rooted libertarian instincts, went generally unnoticed. 
But in 1961, Ervin succeeded the late Thomas C. Hen- 
nings of Missouri as chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights. Soon 
he was poking around in a variety of dusty corners, 
asking questions about the rights of Indians, the men-, 
tally ill, indigent criminal defendants and enlisted men 
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■ ,, Llme/a/ Lies 

< V$>v/ Expected . 

By WALLACE KEENE 
i Special To The Star 

j Eleven years ago this week, 

1 the credibility gap was born. 

: Today it is a fact of life — 

■ no thinking person can still be- 
; Jicve the United States Gov- 
• ernment doesn’t lie. 

This turning point in the eth- 
- ics of American history began 
| on May 2, I960, when the jn/or- 
; rnation office at Incirlik APB, 
j' Adana, Turkey, issued a brief 
j' release: A weather recon 
l plane of the U-2 type had van- 
i ished the day before on a rou- 
| tine flight over the Lake Van 
j. area of Turkey. 

| The release added that a 
[ search had been launched, 
i and the radio contact with the 
j pilot ■- identified only as a ci- 
! viliam employee of Lockheed, 
j Aircraft — • indicated lie was 
| having problems with his oxy- 
| gen equipment. 

r • 

; As a newsman working in 
i Germany at the tune, this cor- 

■ respondent gave the release 
| only enrsodJT attention. Having 
i visited the air base at Adana 

| several times, I was aware, 
i that U-2 “weather planes" 
were stationed there, so there 
was ho reason for questioning 
[ the story. ’ . j 

[ No doubt the release was! 
| read with considerably more 1 
i interest by the editors of 
: Pravada and Izvestia. 

’ ■ i 

A day or so later, the Air, 

j, Force issued a ' second re- 
■ i lease:' Because of the circum- 
. stances surrounding the dis- . 
appearance, of the plane, 
r -NASA was grounding all U-2 
aircraft to cJieck the oxygen 
equipment. 
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was looking forward to the] Lincoln White, the State he-yWftfe ah “information-gather- 
May 15 summit conference be-i partment spokesman, slated, flight over Russia, but 
tween President Eisenhower, “There was absolutely no de-' “there • was no authorization 
and Khrushchev in Paris, My ; liberate attempt to violate for any such flight." 

, assignment was to spend the 1 Soviet air space, and there A , .^ponter! 

i «* *, Moscow wverios the^ver tas too." oPCs ol Kv^St, 

inaction to the ta,ks, am my . statement was duly although it was now obvious 

visa was approved without hes-: . .. . . •' 

11 j published in the American that, someone had sent J. on cis 

, JU 0 ' ■ | press, along with irate state- aloft, quite willing if he were 

Then came the bomb: i meats from certain congress- downed (after he had demo- 

Speaking to the Supreme So- ' men castigating the Soviets lished the plane and killed 

! v(Pt in Mfiwnw on Mav Fi 1 for shooting dov, ’ll an unarmed himself with 'his poison 
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viet in Moscow on May 5, 1 lor snooting aown an unarmed himself with 'his poison 
Khrushchev suddenly departed piano- needle) to let America believe 

. eel from his routine report and 0ne Bvitish journalist called 5L^° SC ° W W8S th ® roal ag " 

: thundered “Comrade Depu- . a top state Department offi- > 
ties! Upon the instructions °f ; cial for an olf-thc-record state- James Heston of the New 
the Soviet government, I must rnent an( j was t 0 jfl “Utterly York Times noted, “As to who 
report to you on aggi'cssive :fantaslic! Take one technical might, have authorized the 
actions against the Soviet point alone: the single-engine flight, officials refused to com- 
, Union in the past few weeks u _2 has a range of only 2,600 ment. If this particular flight 
on the ^ part of the United yules . - not 4,000 as Khrush- of the U-2 was not authorized, 
States of America. iehev’s fantastic tale implies." iliere, it could only be assumed' 

■ “What were these aggros- 5 And the State Department | that someone in the chain of! 
sive actions? The United even went so far ns to send ^command ]: lithe Middle East, 
States of America has been $ e Russians a formal note of 01 5 ^ !10 1^ Jiac £ uen 1]ie 01 ' 
sending aircraft that have protest and inquiry regarding (cr ' j 

been crossing our state fron- t , f * of the , )M the pilot Behind the. scenes, QAchte^/ 
tiers and intruding .into the ^ Alien Dulles met ifim Presi( 

airspace of the Soviet Union . dent Eisenhower and offered 

. . . Therefore we must act — Then on May 7, Khrushchev to resign on May 9 to save the 
■ shoot down the planes! This dropped the other shoo. government further embark 
assignment was fulfilled -’the ... f ,, m) , 0151 . «, rassment. ; t 

plane. was sliot down!” Addie P .,.n 0 the bupivii.e bo- • . 


pla^'was'sliot' dowi!”" Addressing the Supreme So- rassment . • . . ; 1 

■ viet again, Khrushcnev.. ex- Khrushchev had left Presi- 
(Stormy, prolonged ap- plained, “I did not say the pi- ( | en t Eisenhower N an opening 
plalse. Shouts “Correct!” and lot was alive and in good py indicating the deed may . 
“Shame to the Aggressor!’’) health, and that we have parts have been done without the 
As «,/» ej, n «v waw , ,i nnw , ! °* «> e plane. We did so delib- , Presi c lcnt . s knowledge, and ■ 
As the shoe,, wa\e lipped era t e ly, because Jiad we told . j>rcss Secretary James JV'. 
across the news wires oi the p vm .„{i,i„cr a t nn m the imm ' , f 

wm-lfl in V-’islihicfi/in n NA^IA evci ydnng at once, the Amen- g C1 qy was quoted , 1 S saying 
v oild, in Lc sliim Ion a NAPA cans would have invented an- “i n his oponion” he didn't 
spokesman conceded that the h ^ 1 V^i S t EismSwcr 

llUSSing U-2 might have , ,, resiuun. a,io„iaiaan. 

strayed across the Soviet- bor- ^ # f haa been aware of the mis- 
tier while the pilot — listed as Sharing In A Uq. . si011, t 

Francis Gary Powers -- was,/ , , ,, „ ■ 

imoonscious. V » was on ’y then, the news- , c: f .„ f : nn ' 


(Stormy, 


Miou, wave nppea era t e iy because had we told j> rcss Secretary James JIa-<- 
3 news wires oi the AVA ,™M,i„a a t « 1A Amm-i ' 7 w f 1 

V'acliiiiatrm s NASA evei i’diuig at once, the Amen- gerty was quoted ,is saying 
cans would have invented an- his onomnn” he didn't 


“in his oponion” he didn't, 
think President Eisenhower 
had been aware of the mis- 


A Lie 


was only then, the news- / r 

discovered, to their hor- * /O/Ji., /v, S., Jfif/di/C 


a a •/ , | ror and indignation, that they But the situation was hope- 

/W ACCiaenx had been participating in a Be. less. On May 11 President F.is- j 

On May fi, tire State Depart- ^ had 4 ^Ucved what they enhower admitted that he had 
lent' reoofted. “An unarmed had bc( : n a " dso -. ^ ura * Personally approved the 


meut reported, “An unarmed 
j U-2 weather reconnaissance «* u A ‘ lcs “ flights because espionage was 

; craft of the National Aeronau- hower> - . : “*• distasteful but vital ncecs- 

: tics and Space Administration Secretary of State Christian sity '” .. \ 

iftoiRe| c ^se.’2001/0^Miaffi s R 

ted the U-2 had probably 


ably, had President Eisen- flights because espionage was 


bower. 


Summit In Pans 

: But there vvasAppFClV©' 
' the political horizon. Everyone 
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The full, fantastic story of 
(i’.o Buy of I 'ft; lias been 
ouried for 1 C years Step in the 
Central Iniellftonee Agency's 
toiUcs-dike licadwnfftw: near 
Bangley, Va 


slnatiou Muni actually reached 
a Havana rooftop within rifle 
range of Cr,*;tro. But like tne, 
others, this sejua/t also v/asft- 
cau'/lit and tortured, 


Yet soraa of the r. 

vlved. One of the 


ftif 


All the v/orU knows 


that 


’ciinot'T 3-lnifl 


C [A - 1 rained C u h a n oral: 
stormed ashore a a a. Cue 
beachhead and wevo cut to 
pieces by Dictator Vidol Cas- 
tro’s inUili-nnen 10 years nyo 
.todav. But the Gift has con- 
i coaled from the world how it 
1 continued to scad rwHwmx- 
jtion teams and' commando 
isqiu-ul:; against Castro. 

! Bit by bit, stories of these 
'.post-inraslow sorties arc leak 
iii c; out'. Wo have already re 
rcaled, for example, h qv ; Urn 
| CIA used a swothbucidiny un 
Idenvorhl figure, John Re-whi, 
•to make six uifiwcossinlj 
assas.-.diiaiion attempts upon! 
Castro, 

Thu CIA Ki- signed tvro 
(Tinted agents, Billy Harvey 
and “Big Jim” O'Connol, to j 
direct live murder missions, | 
Oit th« first two tries, Ho.sel- j 
li’s jars sains fought to- slip: 
poison pellets into Cih.vo s 


Ayers, has enw: 
, under rover. Ho h'- 
I access to hi'- notes,- 
•and draft eluwiftv 
, j be is writing -"-bow 
Ijftw the CL). 

“The Cuban ox;h 
!' tn’-d us, "has bo-mp 
the national cm: ft 
has- been on mine, i 
high time that i-ft 
okthe story bo t-n 


w' 


• yw'in.'iH ' 


■soy we have lea-mod 
CIA plot to blow ftp C 
most produidivo oil Heine./. 

Painstoidng preparations v;h 
made, and a commando In .a 
wns given intensive tvnr n; ii y. 

Using U -2 photos ro doL.iilft 
that they showed every bus i, 

1 'daj. I-idward Ucwwieh", an 
Array engineer on I mu to tit-) 

CIA, cHwtnwled a rw’/w clj A ft; i.’;;., li- 
the plant - He even figured one j and ftftftft; bft 
ho'.v mortars could he p.c-jt.»n ftMA ’ft A-'- ; - 
aimed, than placed by com- ; ms ftftftiftft-- 
mandns in a precise spoi mai; ft-ftftft “ft - ) 

fired on tbo nm. . ft iftft w i > ; > - ’ Chw 

Bid 3 m junked me nma ue-fvml “Wu.i-.i 
c-m-ft a human error of nn| iirttoii. 4 , 

inch or two could send aj ft ft;L ftft ‘7 1 
mortar shell into mi mhabucdjc/d, 
area. Then the whole plan was (lor «amm..t,o - . 

junked after -President Ken-jlhon he - 

nedy’s rwwHiivaliou, 

We have also learned that 
tiro CIA scattflfcd --H 0 hT 


-■’dors sur-, campus of Miami Univeiwi.y. 

a voungi Through its doors p-w-ma 
'lOcl'i-had-i/ouK; of the nation ft !Vlc ft 
- md fromr secret operatives: lift ft'ftft 1 ’ 
ftriven us! John HowlU, ra/wd ml ftir- 
a, L-.-- y.-.uiv dyov, “Rip” Bobern na mm a 
.. •' 7 book ‘huge N e v ft c x i ft a ft 
mo inhered only as “me -mM 

r„.i‘ v , »r 

1 j ltd ! 1 t i . . , f 

.\vci\< £ot tU;-; assisi-.ivnu oC 

rtft'.i i '.{\ i ft 11 1 0 1 i ft 1 V Cub -ft l C ti ft- 1 C 

j iu live swaiv.p^ Of tha I'Vcr* 


no 
: on 
it 


ft -s r,.. pilot 


r t, . I j 1 1 u UI- ““-‘'r' ■ e i\ 

tbui’: it’si wlarUu’. and too boacUco oi: too 
Owt pail! keys. Ho was supposed to 
loach than run ugh k-Ht land-, 
ing gicitt, mi.! w water sv. im- 
demoidion, bo:a- hrn- 
,-l’Wi 7 and simple survival for 
.ft Cnp-'Uunw to lead commandos into 
-- ' rang- ' Cnbi to blow up the multi- 

b me, ! ndliiou'dndar rednery, 

i ,y..r, • who si ore oi their night lantl- 
Ah ftr- imbhi Ck.a and the great oil 
A, \<'.! s h. - refinery fwfte ivili be tolu m 

a future rolunm. 

hi physi- 

ft: f; 

wecu.l 
:• -r.-er to 


■a ■ 


the CIA’s Cuban 
He was nueftiou 
:iiya by CIA e:i 


treen confetti to | finally s.aticft-’cl, /)- 
clandestine anti-j v/il’a a cover sft- 

l : of I doeu rr.opts and V 


food. T!m next four attsnmtv 
-w'cro jiiucii) by snip or tooiusj 
cfiuippGi'l v;itii hi5tvpvV,7orod) 
fteUft-.n rifles, cxlosivos und 
| two-way radio.-. 

! There were midnight power- 
jbo.it dashes to secret landing, 
j spots on the Cuban const ar.rlj 
I niachit'.e.sun- exchanges in the 


around hko gr 

oovriUlorw. Bales of! down 
monov were 'delivered to j Miami Ho adopt? 
Cuban exile leaders. wholDamel B. nnlpu 




of liov; 


dvk 


t i i di t \vi ui Cub ii 


’patrol boat's. TIio l^-it 


ft ft VC IV 0 i t C C 0 LU i 

they spent it, 

Some were stashed by men 
since killed. Other thousands 
were buried in former pirate 
] riirs in tbo FI or! do Keys. SU 1 . 
more thousands wore strewn 
on the beaches of Cuba where 
would- be raiders left their 
: bo u os. 


-signed to a CIA 
Paragon Air Serv'd 
The CIA lodged 
Roderick in a hvivv 
house in Key B:h 
hvo undercover A 
worked out of a C 
p. columned buiidiu 
cover namo of 2 ftr.; 
cal Enterprises — cn 
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The courts have served notice tire Mxon admin- 
istration has no authority to ignore the Fourth 
Amendment in the name of expediency, a fact 
which should have been 'amply evident to the Justice 
Department and the President. 

The Sixth US Circuit Court of Appeals in Cincin- 
nati upheld the protection of all citizens against 
' unreasonable searches and seizures when it reject- 
ed' evidence obtained through wiretapping without 
a court order. The use of electronic suiveiilance. of 
private citizens lias grown alarmingly dining tne 
present administration. It is good the coiut caked a 
halt. 
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every citizen open to government snooping with 
only the government in the role of judge, as to 
whether the invasion of privacy was legal. 

The President has no authority to bypass the 
courts and order wiretaps on domestic groups sus- 
pected of being a threat to the country, the court 
ruled, and thereby it set down claims by the Nixon 
administration that in certain cases the safeguards 
of the Fourth Amendment may be overriden. 


At issue was the case of a matt accused of in- 
.4 volvemont in the bombing of ajdentrel Intelligence 
A°encv office in Ann Arbor, Mfchi'.'T.i 193S. Federal 
wiretaps were used to gather evidence against him, 
without prior recourse to court orders to deter- 
mine whether such action was reasonable seatch. . 

The appeals court declared it was not, that it vi- 
olated the Fourth Amendment. It the Fouitn 
Amendment’s protection are to have any meaning, 
they .must apply to all — - radical or any other citi- 
zen. To permit the expediency of internal security 
to override this constitutional protection would lay 


The court’s ruling should constitute an ultimatum 
to the Justice Department as to the use of wiretap- 

ping. 

It is not up to tii a President, as the government 
argued, to, suspend the Constitution wncnevei he 
determines it interferes with guarding internal se- 
curity against certain individuals or groups. If^he 
can arrogate that kind of power to himself, wnat is 
to stop him from suspending any or all of tne Con- 
stitution’s protections? 

This nation and its institutions are not so fragile 
they cannot survive without resorting to unconsti- 
tutional security methods. The day these become 
commonplace, the country will be in worse jeop- 
ardy than from any subversive factions to wnich it 
overreacts. 
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